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i MY RETURN TO SCOTLAND. 


| Arrer a lapse of a quarter of a century, I find myself 
| once more in Scotland—in my own country. A quarter 
| of a century! How can such a cycle have turned 
| sound? I know nothing but that the fact is so; and 
| when I throw backward a glance of inquiry, I see 
| nothing but shadowy appearances, filling up the space 
| between youth and middle age. A quarter of a century 
| works many changes in one who has been buffeted 
! about the world, but so does it also effect revolutions 
! even in the general aspect of affairs. I do not allude to 
| family changes, to vacant places at the hearth, to the 
| thousand gushing thoughts called up in the wanderer’s 
breast at every shrine he revisits, dimming his eyes, 
and unnerving his limbs, and making him feel as if he 
| were stumbling over old graves. These are the ordi- 
| nary results of the mere lapse of time ; and when their 
| strangeness is over, the added shade they leave upon the 
| heart is scarcely perceptible amidst the gloom of years. 
| But there are changes around me that derive no portion 
| of their effect from individual feelings. Scotland is a 
different country, the Scots a somewhat different people— 
much of the old sectarian severity still clinging to them, 
but in other respects ameliorated, polished, and, should 
I add, considerably more tasteful in personal and do- 
mestic arrangements? Wealth has performed her usual 
wonders; but there would have been no wealth without 
industry, and the Scotch, in the midst of all their queer 
local polemics, have been working at a terrible rate 
these last thirty years. 

Even the external aspect of the country is changed. 
From being a desert, it is transformed into a garden, 
variegated with dark-green plantations, hedgerows, 
trees, and handsomely-built edifices. Look at that 
magnificent river—my own queenly Clyde! Where 
are the mystic bays, the lonely shores, the savage 
dells, that haunted my boyish imagination, when a 
stolen voyage down the Firth, in a small boat, with a 
single comrade, was like one of the adventures of Sin- 
bad? It is now as beautiful as ever; but how different! 
Towns, villages, hamlets, seats, cottages, huts, line its 
banks; and groves and plantations behind meet the 
hills of the background. Civilisation has extended a 
continuous chain of posts down to the Atlantic, and 
steamers, darting out of every creek, fling bravely their 
banners of smoke upon the breeze. That river was a 
passion to me! I could not keep away from it. I 
ought by rights to have been drowned at least a dozen 
times; but I was reserved, it seems, for a different fate 
—to see what it should be like in a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

Perhaps it is only my old-fashioned way of viewing 
things, but I could not, in the midst of much to admire, 
refrain from feeling that the new refinements of the 


people had rubbed away much that was formerly agree- 
able in their character. They appeared to me more 
stiff and formal, more reserved, more afraid of ‘com- 
mitting’ themselves—more, in short, like vulgar-genteel 
people. In the Clyde steamers, in which you may have 
a six hours’ trip from Glasgow to Arran, through some 
of the finest scenery in Europe, for two shillings, you 
find yourself in the midst of as uninteresting automata 
as it is possible to imagine: dry, cold, stony images 
of human nature, which weary you by their dulness, 
but prevent you from sleeping by their strangeness. 

I did not remain long enough in the west, however, 
to get behind the scenes—to observe the mandarins on 
their own chimney-pieces. My destination was Edin- 
burgh; and I reached this city high in middle-aged 
hope, and warm in youthful memories. I had left the 
southrons behind me; I had bowed myself out of the 
soirées of London; and it was with long-lost and de- 
lightful sensations I prepared to re-enter the hearth- 
circle of the ‘kindly Scots. The visitings I expected 
to reciprocate! the socialities I expected to enjoy! Oh, 
thought I, for a tea-drinking of auld langsyne!—to 
see the teapot once more in charge of the lady of the 
house—to draw in my chair, as if to a meal—to hear 
the urn hissing on the table, or the kettle singing on 
the hob—to be offered bread and butter twice! Never 
did common council-man hunger more keenly for a 
lord mayor’s dinner than I did for the privilege of 
‘going out to tea!’ 

An old comrade of mine, some years older than 
myself, had settled and married in Edinburgh about the 
time when I first turned my vagrant steps towards the 
south. His income was small, but sufficient to live 
upon with reasonable economy : he had a wife and two 
grown-up daughters; and, in short, his was just the 
family where my social dream might be realised. I 
found him in a street more imposing in appearance than 
I had expected ; but it was on the first floor of a common 
stair, and the rent was probably moderate. He received 
me with much heartiness, and introduced me warmly 
to his three ladylike womankind ; and after rather a 
long visit for the forenoon, I came away rejoicing. The 
next day he left his card in my absence; and I deter- 
mined to break the ice of ceremony once and for ever, 
by going uninvited on the following evening to tea. 
But in the meantime there came an engraved ticket, 
desiring the honour of my company to dinner in ten 
days. 

Honour! Ten days! This chilled me a little at first; 
but on reflection, I perceived that my friend’s yielding 
to fashion in the matter of a dinner had no necessary 
connection with his everyday life, and I continued for 
several days to expect an invitation of quite another 
kind to fill up the interval. When the fifth day came 
without result, I saw that I was myself to blame. Ihad 
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| not even returned his call. They thought me a stiff, 
Anglified personage, who cared for nothing but a great 
| dinner, and would look with contempt upon an invita- 
| tion to tea. I determined to prove to them practically 
| that they were wrong—to take them by surprise—to 
| bounce in upon them like a China meteor—and to show 
| them how well I remembered and appreciated old cus- 
| toms by compearing exactly ‘on the chap of six.’ This 
| great idea I successfully realised, and as the clock 
| struck in a neighbouring church, behold me entering 
my friend’s house on the first floor of the common 
stair. 

I did take them by surprise; and yet they were doing 
no harm. The father was sitting at one side of the fire, 
the mother at the other, and the two daughters were 
lounging on a sofa, all apparently engaged in a social 
chat. When I entered the room, the tranquillity of the 
scene was suddenly broken, although they were too 
polite, or too good-natured, to betray their surprise at 
the intrusion, otherwise than by a somewhat alarmed 
| stare at each other. My friend received me as cordially 
as before; the ladies by degrees got rid of their embar- 
| rassment; and by and by.we were in the full flow of 
conversation. But this was not brought about all at 
| once. For some time the party continued to exchange 
| looks of inquiry, and to sink into fits of silence, as if 
| expecting to hear what had occasioned the visitation. 
| IT could not understand the nature of the excitement I 

had caused. My friend’s round, good-humoured face, 
| after a few minutes, beamed with pleasure as it was 
| turned towards his old crony. There was no appearance 
| of tea; but, on the contrary, it seemed to me, from a 
heavy and pungent odour in the room, as if the honest 
man, at no great distance of time, had been solacing 
himself with a glass of toddy. I sat still, however, 
waiting for what might betide; and so happy was I in 
patient, not to say delighted, listeners to my adventures 
in foreign parts, that when the church bell struck eight 
I started in surprise. 

Still no word of tea—no overture of the kettle. It 
was now plain that the fragrant meal had been over 
|| before I appeared, and that I had mistaken the aroma 
|| of tea for that of toddy. Still, I was happily in for a 
long evening. I should of course pretend to rise, but 
only to be asked to remain. I should be pressed to stay, 
and—and—‘eat an egg.’ Yes, that was the periphrasis. 
Eat an egg! You do not know what poetry there was 
to me in these words— words wedded to so many old 
| affections, to so many home sympathies! ‘ Yes, friend 
of langsyne!’ thought I; ‘yes, wife! yes, daughters of 
my ancient comrade! I will stay with you and eat an 
egg!’ I got up, however, and in the hypocrisy of my 
heart, amidst the love that was thence welling forth, 
and blending in one tide the present and the past, 
there came faintly the conventional words, ‘ I think it 
is getting late.’ My friend rose and grasped my hand: 
he shook it. His wife rose also, and a small thin pres- 
sure answered to the silent gripe with which I bade 
a wondering good-night. The daughters smiled and 
bowed, and muttered something kindly and sweetly 
without rising; and in another instant I found myself 
on the outside of the door. As I passed through the 
hall, I saw a black tray upon the table, with delf cups 
and saucers, and a Britannia-metal teapot, and on the 
floor a dirty tin kettle. I had all this time been keep- 
ing the family of my old crony from their tea; and it 
was with a sour and impatient look the servant lass let 
out the untimely visitor. 

I saw nothing more of my friends till the great dinner, 
= 


and that was so like other great dinners, that it is not | 
worth describing. Indeed, if it were not a bull, I might | 
say that it was more like than the originals. here | 
was more care in the filling out—more elaborate crisp- } 
ness in the corners. If it had less ease than in houses 
more accustomed to such entertainments, it had more | 
finish. It was wanting, it is true, in wealth and rich. | 
ness, but everything was there of a certain sort; and 
the affair may be said to have gone off as well as such 
things usually do. 

At this dinner party I had the pleasure of sitting 
beside an aged gentleman, to whom I partly hinted my 
feelings of disappointment about the tea-drinkings, 
‘ Ah, my dear sir,’ observed my new acquaintance, ‘ aj] 
that kind of thing is quite gone now. Edinburgh js 
fast getting a modern English town. I often say it is 
little else than a suburb of London, down the Thames, 
Perhaps, like all imitators, the people here overdo Lon- 
don fashionable life a little; still, you will allow, they 
don’t do things badly.’ 

‘ But I want the old social manners.’ 

‘These you will get only in fourth or fifth-rate coun- 
try towns; and even there they are dying out. In pro- | 
portion as carpets, pictures, and silver spoons intrude 
themselves, the old kindly customs disappear. I faney 
it is the same thing all the world over—one of the 
penalties we pay for civilisation.’ 

It may be supposed that I was somewhat discon- 
certed by this outset in my search after sociality. | 
had been eating dinners, and dawdling through sovirées, 
for many years, and now my heart yearned for some- 
thing more—something better. Still I clung to my old 
friend and his family. The father and mother were 
very tolerable—very tolerable indeed ; and the girls were 
engaging, and almost pretty ; and the elder of the two, 
more especially, was endowed with a certain woman- 
liness of nature which makes even downright ugliness 
charming. It was this wretched dinner, thought I, that 
upset them. While it haunted their imaginations, it 
was impossible for them to think of drinking tea, or eat- 
ing an egg. Now that it is fairly over, let me give them 
a few days to subside, and then try another experiment. 
I think I could get attached, in the fashion of an old man, 
to that gentle baggage Mary. Let me call again in the 
forenoon—nay, in the morning—early, before the odious 
hour of card-dropping, and observe how she looks whea 
as yet she belongs to the family, not to the public. 

I was not destined, however, to see her in her morn- 
ing-gown and slippers; for although hardly mid-day 
when I called, the two sisters were in full walking 
costume. There appeared to be an excitement of some 
sort in the family that morning. The girls had the air 
of being newly out of a bandbox; and the father and 
mother were anxiously scrutinising them, and every 
now and then readjusting some nameless trifle in their 
dresses. They told me at length, with considerable 
importance, that they were going several miles out of 
town to call on Mrs A—— B—— of C——-; and this 
explained the matter, for the lady named is a very great 
lady, of good family, and lives in a mansion which is 
a real country-seat. But this was not all. A young 
English nobleman, a certain Lord Orville, was at the 
moment a visitor at that country-seat ; and here were 
our Mary and Jessie on the very brink of getting ac- 
quainted with a baron. I confess I looked at their 
dress myself with some critical scrutiny after this 
announcement, and with my own hands I moved Mary’s 
veil a little way aside to afford a view of her left eye 
brow, 
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| Perhaps this delicate attention interested the young 
women in my favour; for after some remark as to its 
being so tiresome for papa to have the rheumatism 
just on that particular occasion, I could see them, as 
they whispered together, eyeing me from head to foot. 
Now, although I admit myself to be just at that age 
when men grow coxcombs out of sheer desperation, 
still it is not from vanity, but in mere justice to my 
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tailor, I affirm that my coat that morning was perfectly 

unexceptionable. Such appeared likewise to be the 

opinion of the young ladies; and after their mother 
had assisted at the secret council, I was requested to 

give them my escort. To this I need not say that I 
| delightedly agreed ; and after it was arranged that, in 
, order to let the girls have the benefit of the air, we 
| should walk to C——, and return in the omnibus, off 
| we set. The arrangement, I perceived, was likewise 
convenient from its involving the saving of sixpence, 
which is a thing of some consequence to persons of 
stinted income, who give great dinners, and drink tea 
out of delf and Britannia metal. 

The walk was extremely pleasant, and the character 
of the two young women came out charmingly through 
| the influence of mere contact. The fact is, generally 
speaking, we poor human beings want only to become 
well acquainted in order to like one another. The prin- 
| ciples of repulsion, as they are called, are only skin- 
deep; and such external disagreeablenesses are easily 
| forgotten when we come to know the real worth within. 
| Iwas more than once on the eve of giving Mary a lec- 
| ture on the subject, and advising her to trust more to 
| nature and her own heart, and think less of the conven- 
| tionalisms of that small and obscure nook of society her 
| inexperience called the world. But at the time she was 
_ happy and amiable (the one, because of the other), and 
| Idid not like to break in upon the visions of her fresh 
| and buoyant imagination, which I could see were busy 
_ with the young baron. His name was constantly on 
) her heedless lips; his unknown image danced before 
| her sparkling eyes. And all this because he was a lord! 
Well, the lord—I mean the young lord—of a girl like 
our Mary, it should be remembered, is not a mere peer 
of the realm: he is at the least a hero of romance. 

But we were not to reach our destination without an 
alventure. All on a sudden it began to rain; and 
such rain! It seemed as if a trap-door had been opened 
in the clouds to let down the torrent bodily. A shed, 
by good luck, was at hand, but we by no means escaped 
Seot free; and had it not been for the presence of mind 
ofa male refugee, who brushed the drops from the 
velvet polka with his handkerchief—is it a polka you 
call that thing ?—Mary would have been in no condition 
to appear before his lordship. When our equanimity 
was somewhat restored, I had time to look at our new 
friend. He was a young fellow of some six or seven- 
and-twenty, plainly, nay, commonly dressed—in one of 

coarse, mean, up-and-down apologies for a great- 
coat, which are puffed by the cunning tailors — but 
decidedly a gentleman. I have a theory of my own in 
physiognomy, and my heart warmed to the young man 
the moment I saw him, and all the more that I could 
we his heart warmed to our Mary. And no wonder. 
Flushed with running, fresh and natural from excite- 
ment, and warm in womanly gratitude, she was at that 
moment beautiful. But alas! this did not last long. 
She remembered, no doubt, that the gentleman had not 
been introduced to her, and shrinking aside almost 
rudely, conversed in a low tone with her sister. Still, 
her natural feelings did not yield to conventionalism 
Without a struggle; and I did not wholly despair of her, 
til I heard her say aloud, with a thinly-covered con- 
sciousness, ‘I hope Lord Orville will be at home!’ I 


was ashamed to look openly at our new friend, but a 
furtive glance showed me that a half smile was upon 
his haughty lip. 

I was by this time, after an old-fashioned custom of 
mine, trying to make his acquaintance; and not suc- 
ceeding by ordinary stratagems, I at length told him 
plump that I wanted to mention to my old friend the 
name of the gentleman who had been so kind to his 
daughter’s polka. 

‘My name is Hope,’ said he. 

‘A name of good omen. And——?’ 

‘When I studied the humanities up yonder’—point- 
ing townward—‘ my comrades called me Sandy; but 
since then I have been more generally addressed as 
Alexander.’ 

‘ Alexander Hope.’ 

‘The rain has ceased!’ cried Mary at that moment; 
‘let us run between the showers.’ And gathering up 
her skirts, she made a slight, silent, chilling, haughty 
bend to the gentleman who had not been introduced to 
her, and followed by her sister, who imitated her exactly, 
made hastily for the avenue, which was close by. Mr 
Hope looked for a moment as if he would have stepped 
after her; but a half smile again curled his lip, and a 
scarcely perceptible shrug said, as plainly as if it had 
spoken broad Scots, ‘She is going to that lord!’ He 
turned to me, therefore, and with a sort of kindly re- 
spect bade me ‘ good-by,’ and then ‘ passed on his way, 
and I saw him no more.’ 

I followed the girls in silence up the avenue. The 
house was large, grave, stately. It stood upon its own 
dignity, and cared nothing about lords. No one could 
have told, by the manner of the servant, that a lord 
lodged there; and when at length we were in the pre- 
sence of Mrs A—— B of C——, I found her a 
prettyish, youngish, well-bred, but natural woman. 
The conversation soon turned upon Lord Orville, and 
she told us he was very amiable, a little eccentric, and 
wholly romantic. 

‘I wonder you did not meet him upon the road,’ she 
added. 

‘ Perhaps we did,’ said I; ‘how was he dressed?’ ° 

‘ Why, in one of those coarse, up-and-down things—I 
don’t know what you call them.’ The girls threw a 
glance of alarm at each other, and flushed violently. 

‘I am afraid you have walked too far?’ said the lady 
kindly ; ‘you must let me prescribe a glass of wine and 
a bit of cake.’ 

‘Oh no!’—‘ Not for the world!’ were the exclama- 
tions of the poor things, who were by this time despe- 
rately hungry, and at that moment especially in great 
need of a mouthful of wine. 

* And you, sir?’ 

‘Why,’ said I, hesitating—for I never like to refuse 
anything good— if 1 thought it was perfectly cor- 
rect The lady gave a merry laugh, which rang 
through the room. 

‘Oh,’ said she, ‘ at this distance from Edinburgh, 
we are out of the pale: we know nothing about the 
genteel here!’ and so I indulged in a glass of capital 
sherry, and a bit of very plain home-made cake, such 
as would have really done the poor lassies good. Our 
kind hostess then opening a book, handed it to Mary, 
telling her that if she had any interest in learning the 
young man’s age, she would find it there. 

It was a Peerage; and with irrepressible curiosity 
I leaned over the heads of the girls, and read in large 
letters: ALEXANDER Hope, Baron OrvILLE. 

There was hardly a word exchanged on the way 
home, even by the sisters with each other; and when 
we reached the first floor on the common stair, they 
were but little more communicative to their anxious 
and curious parents. They were too much absorbed, 
however, in their own feelings, to remember any longer 
that they must not satisfy their hunger; and so they 
kept on eating bread and butter voraciously, and in 
silence, till I took my leave. 

This is a tritie, no doubt; but I fear it is the feather 
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which shows how the wind blows. It will be seen that 
my experiments have as yet been failures. If I am 
more successful at another time, you may be sure I shall 
not keep the news to myself. 


ICE. 
* On who can take a fire in his hand 

By thinking of the frosty Caucasus ? 

Or wallow naked in December’s snows 

By bare remembrance of the summer's heat ?’ 
We are unable to answer these questions. In point of 
fact, we are not acquainted with any lady or gentleman 
who either could or would do such things. But still it 
is pleasant to look forward to the sunshine of sunmmer 
when crouching over a winter’s fire; and in like man- 
ner, at this moment, with the breezes of approaching 
May flinging warmth and perfume before them, we de- 
rive a feeling of additional comfort from recalling in 
imagination the ice of last January. 

The solid covering of the ponds and rivers is now 
carrying freshness and fertility over the surface of the 
country; and not only developing the germs of vege- 
table life, but, in its new forms of purling stream and 
meandering rill, awakening in the mind those poetical 
ideas that nature has endowed with an immortality of 
novelty. But there is a balance of ice to be accounted 
for. Some of it, the poets tell us, is dissolved into 
liquid silver; a treasure with which Hodge makes no 
scruple of irrigating his fields. Some has gone to the 
clouds in vapour, and descended anew to the earth in 
rain: but another portion, and not a very small one, 
remains still in its original frozen masses, and will do 
so throughout the hottest part of the summer. When 
Fenelon once was walking with some friends, they all 
stopped to listen eagerly to the remark of the refined 
sentimentalist, as they saw his attention attracted by a 
flock of sheep feeding on a hill-side. ‘ Alas!’ said he 
with a sigh, ‘there are a hundred beautiful, innocent 
creatures, and perhaps not one tender gigot among 
them!’ The balance of ice, say we, after deducting the 
streams and showers, and the amount of liquid silver, 

eas per account, is lodged in the ice-cellars of the fish- 
mongers and pastry-cooks. 

Ice is a great and increasing article of trade through- 
out a considerable portion of the civilised world. ‘The 
Calcutta newspapers watch anxiously the supply of the 
market; and in the West Indies, likewise, it has become 
as indispensable as any of the other luxuries which 
habit converts into necessaries. In China, where the 
refinement, such as it is, dates back to a distance which 
bewilders the mind, the European visitors of the coun- 
try found ice in more common use than in London. 
Near Peking, when the thermometer stood above 80 
degrees, Davies saw numbers of people carrying about 
the refreshment in solid lumps, placed in a basket at 
each end of a pole carried across the shoulders. At 
every fruit stall it was sold in similar pieces, or used to 
cool the goods; and the embassy was liberally supplied 
with it for their wine. During the summer, it is de- 
posited, as is customary elsewhere, at a certain depth 
in the ground, and surrounded with straw and appli- 
ances for draining off the portion dissolved. 

In Lima, according to Von Tschudi, ice is considered 
so essential, that a scarcity of it for a few days would 
have the same effect as the deprivation of bread else- 
where, and excite popular tumults. For this reason the 
mules used in its transport are held sacred even in the 
heart of a revolution, for neither party would risk the 
popular odium that would attach to any interference 
with their services. This ice is obtained on the Cor- 
dilleras, at a distance of twenty-eight leagues from the 
city; and on being broken from the glaciers by the 
Indians, in great blocks, is lowered down the side of the 
mountain with ropes. It is then covered with a kind 
of grass, and packed on the backs of mules, each mule 
carrying two blocks, and is then transported to Lima 
by means of relays of mules stationed at intervals of 
two or three miles. Here it is used to the extent of 


between fifty and fifty-five hundredweight daily; about | 


two-thirds of which are applied to the preparation of 
ices, chiefly of milk or pine-apple juice. The rest js 
hawked about the streets for sale by Indians, who carry 
it in pails on their heads, and whose cry of ‘ helado’ js 
constantly heard in all quarters of the town. 

In the great cities of Europe the ice market is of 
considerable importance. In London, the foreign trade 
in this article is confined to a few individuals, and js 
usually conjoined with that of a fishmonger, although 
the latter is said to be the less profitable of the two, 


A thousand tons is not an uncommon stock to be stored | 


in a metropolitan well, and the quantity actually sold 
by a single individual averages in some cases seven 
hundred tons in the year. 
attended with great expense, and in general they are 
situated in the outskirts of the town, so as to be nearer 
the ponds and rivers from which their home supply is 
obtained. 

The price of ice, when obtained from these sources, 
is about 8s. a ton, but this rises in proportion to the 
mildness of the season. During such winters as that of 
1845 and 1846, when there is little or no ice to be ob- 
tained in England, the proprietors of ice wells are put 
to great trouble and expense in order to keep up their 
stocks, the demand being as constant for this as for any 
other luxury of the summer season. At such times it 
is usual for the traders to freight vessels to Norway or 
other places, where ice is to be procured at all times; 


and it is not uncommon likewise for speculators to im- | 


port cargoes on speculation during a mild winter. The 
price, under such circumstances, is of course materially 
increased ; and by the time it reaches the well, the cost 
is frequently as much as L.3, 10s. or L.4 per ton. When 
this is the case, we believe it seldom affords a profit to 
the dealer. But the price of ice is not regulated merely 


by the supply, but likewise by the quality of the article | 


—by its coldness. Persons unacquainted with the sub- 
ject will be surprised to learn that there is a difference in 
this respect, and to such an extent, that their common 
expression, ‘ as cold as ice,’ is quite vague and meaning- 
less, unless they specify the hind of ice they mean! 

* Now, for want of half a moment’s reflection,’ says 
Sir Francis Head on this subject, ‘ people in England 
are very prone to believe that water cannot be made 
colder than ice; and accordingly, if a good-humoured 
man succeeds in filling his ice-house, he feels satisfied 
that his ice is as good as any other man’s ice; in short, 
that ice is ice, and that there is no use in anybody at- 
tempting to deny it. But the truth is, that the tem- 
perature of 32 degrees of Fahrenheit—that at which 
water freezes—is only the commencement of an opera- 
tion that is almost infinite; for, after its congelation, 
water is as competent to continue to receive cold as it 
was when it was fluid. The application of cold to 4 


block of ice does not, therefore, as in the case of heat | 


applied beneath boiling water, cause what is added at 
one end to fly out at the other; but, on the contrary, 
the extra cold is added to and retained by the mass, and 
thus the temperature of ice falls with the temperature 
of the air, until, in Lower Canada, it occasionally sinks 
to 40 degrees below zero, or to 72 degrees below the 
temperature of ice just congealed. It is evident, there- 
fore, that if two ice-houses were to be filled, the one 
with the former, say Canada ice, and the other with 
the latter, say English ice, the difference between the 
quantity of cold stored up in each would be as appreci- 
able as the difference between a cellar full of gold and a 
cellar full of copper; in short, the intrinsic value of ice, 
like that of metals, depends on the investigation of an 
assayer: that is to say, a cubic foot of Lower Canada 
ice is infinitely more valuable, or, in other words, it 
contains infinitely more cold, than a cubic foot of Upper 
Canada ice;* which, again, contains more cold than 4 


* * Continue to receive cold,’ ‘ contains more cold,’ &c. ; these 
expressions are incorrect. Cold is a mere negation of heat. The 
correct phraseology should have been, ‘ continue parting with 
heat,’ ‘ contains less heat ;’ and so on.—Eb. 
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| cubic foot of Wenham ice; which contains infinitely 
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more cold than a cubic foot of English ice; and thus, 


| although each of these four cubic feet of ice has pre- 
| cisely the same shape, they each, as summer approaches, 


diminish in value—that is to say, they each gradually 
lose a portion of their cold, until, long before the Lower 


| Canada ice has melted, the English ice has been con- 


yerted into lukewarm water. The above theory is so 
dearly understood in North America, that the inhabi- 


tants of Boston, who annually store for exportation im- 


mense quantities of Wenham ice, and who know quite 
well that cold ice will meet the markets in India, while 
the warmer article melts on the passage, talk of their 
“crops of ice” just as an English farmer talks of his 
crop of wheat.’ 
But Sir Francis is mistaken in supposing that any 
degree of ignorance prevails in England upon 
this subject; for the fact is, the price of the Wenham 
Lake ice is much greater than that of the ice obtained 


| either at home or in the northern seas, and yet the 
| company has now an establishment in almost every 
| town of importance in Great Britain. 


Towards the poles, the natural state of water is ice; 
| and beyond the 60th degree of latitude, its thickness is 
| several hundred feet—although mariners have assigned 
| to masses that have been found floating at sea an eleva- 
‘ tion of fifteen hundred to eighteen hundred feet! In 
| the north of Russia, the temperature of the atmosphere 
| issometimes 50 degrees below the freezing point; and 

even in St Petersburg, the famous ice palace constructed 
‘at the marriage of Prince Gallitzin attests the extra- 
ordinary hardness to which water may attain. 
* No forest fell, 
Imperial mistress of the fur-clad Russ, 
! When thou wouldst build ; no quarry sent its stones 
; T’ enrich thy walls; but thou didst hew the floods, 
: And make thy marble of the glassy wave. 
Silently as a dream the fabric rose ; 
| Ice upon ice, the well-adjusted parts 


Than water interfused to make them one. 
Lamps gracefully disposed, and of all hues, 
Iilumined every side. Long wavy wreaths 
Of flowers, that feared no enemy but warmth, 
Blushed on the panels which were once a stream, 
And soon to glide into a stream again.’ 
This elegant description of Cowper applies to a palace 
of ice fifty-two feet long, sixteen feet wide, and twenty 
fet high. ‘The blocks of water-stone were hewn from 
the Neva from two to three feet thick, and sculptured 
with various ornaments ; an operation which must have 
ben attended with no small difficulty, as even in this 
country, in very cold winters, iron instruments that are 
ued in cutting ice require to be frequently sharpened. 
The furniture of the palace, however—the tables, chairs, 
&e.—was of ice, as well as the walls; and it was de- 
fended by six pieces of ice cannon, one of which sent a 
hempen bullet through a two-inch board at the distance 
of sixty paces. 


Were soon conjoined, nor other cement asked 
| 


LAGOMA. 
A TALE OF THE COAST OF AFRICA. 

Tue great river Gambia, after running a course of six 
hundred miles through the tropical regions of Western 
Africa, disembogues into the Atlantic at about 12 de- 
grees of north latitude. At its mouth lies the small 
island of St Mary, now occupied by the British colony 
of Bathurst. This settlement, originally of a mercan- 
tile character, has since become a station for recaptured 
slaves, auxiliary to Sierra Leone, which is situated a 
few degrees farther south. In the principal town reside 
thirty or forty English merchants, who exchange the 
manufactures of their own country for the gum, bees’- 
wax, hides, ivory, and gold of Africa. Besides these, 

re are the governor of the colony and his assistants, 
together with a small guard of soldiers for the defence 
of the place. 

On a pleasant day in June, some six or seven years 
4g0, a small party of Europeans rode out of the town of 


—— 


Wellington towards the villages of the recaptured Afri- 
cans. It consisted of two naval officers from a frigate 
then lying in the river, the colonial secretary, and the 
chaplain of the station. Their course led them across 
a level country covered with long loose grass. A few 
trees were scattered over the plain, among which were 
conspicuous the tall, graceful palm, with its feathery 
coronal of leaves, and the huge, swollen trunk of the 
baobab (known there by the singular name of monkey- 
bread), which sometimes attains to the monstrous girth 
of sixty feet, although not remarkable for either height 
or foliage. At length they came in sight of some fields 
of maize, sweet potatoes, bananas, and ocras, among 
which appeared the conical roofs of the native huts. 

‘Yonder, gentlemen,’ said the secretary, ‘is the vil- 
lage to which we have given the name of Melville. You 
will observe that the people are allowed to live according 
to their own ideas of comfort, receiving from us such 
assistance and instruction as they are willing to accept.’ 

* Do you find them amenable to instruction ?’ inquired 
one of the officers, a middle-aged man with a weather- 
beaten countenance, who wore the unifurm of a liea- 
tenant. 

‘ Why, yes,’ replied the colonial functionary. ‘ But 
the parson is best qualified to speak on that subject. 
He devotes a great deal of time and labour to his black 
sheep, as I call them.’ 

‘The character of the native Africans,’ said the 
chaplain, ‘ varies with the tribe to which they belong. 
Those of the interior are more civilised and tractable 
than those of the coast. The Ashantees are warlike 
and bloodthirsty; the Foulahs, haughty, bold, and en- 
terprising ; the Mandingoes are shrewd, given to traffic, 
and with strong religious feelings. But, speaking in 
general, I consider the negroes a tractable, good-hu- 
moured race, easily led by appeals to their affections. 
That mild, gentle, flexible character which renders 
them so valuable as slaves, makes them also good free 
citizens, provided the government under which they 
live be not so managed as to excite their evil passions, 
and particularly to mortify their vanity, which is a 
ruling principle with them. Occasionally, however, we 
find among them men of a different stamp—obstinate, 
headstrong, unmanageable. Such a man—a very re- 
markable personage, by the way—you will probably see 
in the village which we are approaching.’ 

‘You mean Lagoma?’ observed the secretary. 

‘What is his history?’ asked the younger officer. 

‘Tie is a native of the Eboe country, near the mouth 
of the Quorra, or Niger,’ replied the secretary. ‘He 
was liberated about four years ago from the slaver 
Africana, which, you will recollect, was captured by the 
Bronté off the Cape Verde Islands. From his story, it 
appears that he was the chief, or I suppose we might 
call him the king, of a sept or subdivision of the Eboe 
tribe not far from the great river. An older relative, 
a cousin or uncle, governed a larger district, situated on 
the western bank of the Quorra. This kinsman of his 
managed to involve himself in debt with some of the 
rascally Portuguese slave-traders, who kept him in 
constant annoyance by their demands for payment. 
As this was to be made in slaves, and he was at that 
moment too weak to undertake a war with any of his 


neighbours, the hereditary enemies of the Eboes, he | 
could hit upon no other scheme for discharging his | 


obligations than that of raking up an old quarrel with 
his cousin, and falling upon him so suddenly, as to give 
him no opportunity for resistance. Poor Lagoma was 
taken prisoner with all his family and half his subjects. 
His younger brother was killed in the conflict. His 
wife and their two children, along with more than a 
hundred of his people, died of fever, and the effects of 
ill-usage, on board the Africana before she was taken. 
These sufferings and injuries have sunk into his mind, 
and produced a powerful effect. He never smiles, and 
never joins with the other blacks in their amusements or 
conversation. His whole mind is absorbed with the idea 
of vengeance. From the time that he landed, and was 
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made to understand his position here, he has devoted 
himself to a single object—that of procuring, by his 
labour, sufficient funds to hire a passage in a trading 
vessel to his native country, with a supply of arms, 
which will enable him, by joining some of the tribes 
opposed to his cousin, to take condign vengeance on the 
treacherous scoundrel. He is assisted by about twenty 
of his people, who were liberated with him, and whom 
he has inspired with the same feelings. They have 
really made wonderful progress towards the execution 
of their design, and have already accumulated a con- 
siderable amount of money by the sale of their crops. 
They are exemplary for their industry and sobriety, 
and could they but be disabused of this extravagant 
idea of revenge, would be a most valuable acquisition 
to our colony.’ 

‘Here you see him,’ observed the chaplain, pointing 
with his whip to a man engaged in weeding a field of 
maize in the vicinity of a hut. He did not even look 
up until the secretary called him by name, when he 
slowly raised himself, and moved towards the party. 
Both the officers were struck with the air of composed 
dignity with which he returned their salutations, and 
led the way to his hut. He was tall and well-propor- 
tioned, with the appearance of great strength. Although 
perfectly black, with thick woolly hair, his features had 
not otherwise what is commonly considered the negro 
cast. His eyes were small, and set deep beneath his 
overhanging brow; his nose was not flat, but rather of 
an aquiline shape; his lips were not very thick; nor 
did the lower part of the face protrude, as is common 
with the race to which he belonged. He wore the 
ordinary garb of the African colonists—loose white 
cotton trousers, turned up to the knee while working, 
and a straw-hat. His house, to which he led them, 
was, like all the rest, of a circular shape, with walls 
composed of a wattling of bamboo, and a conical roof 
thatched with straw, the whole bearing a great external 
resemblance to a round hay-stack. The furniture was 
extremely simple, more so than is usual with the negroes ; 
for all Lagoma’s earnings had been carefully reserved 
for the purchase of arms: a cooking-pot, and a few 
baskets, with a raised bedstead covered with mats, were 
all. He pointed his visitors to the bedstead by way of 
| a seat, and placed before them a bunch of plantains and 

a calabash full of palm wine; then seating himself on 
| a mat by the door, he calmly waited till they should 
| address him. 

* Always hard at work, Lagoma,’ said the secretary. 

‘Yes; work hard; large crop; plenty money,’ re- 
plied the negro chief laconically. 

‘Then you still hold to your scheme of revenge, my 
friend ?’ inquired the chaplain. 

‘What you call revenge?’ retorted Lagoma sullenly, 
as if annoyed at the prospect of renewed expostulation. 
*I no call it revenge; call it punish.’ 

‘ But consider,’ urged the chaplain, ‘is not your feel- 
ing a bad one? Revenge or punishment is the same 
thing if undertaken in a savage, unchristian spirit. 
Think how much happiness, how many comforts, you 
might enjoy with your crops and money, if you would 
but renounce this vindictive enterprise.’ 

*Misser Officer, you a lieutenant, hey?’ asked La- 
goma, turning suddenly to the oldest of the two naval 
officers, who answered in the affirmative. 

* You got wife and children ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘Ha! suppose somebody come in the night, set fire 
to the house, kill wife, children, brother, sister, all— 
what you do to him, Misser Lieutenant, hey ?’ 

*I would shoot the villain,’ answered the lieutenant 
hastily ; ‘ that is,’ he added, after a moment’s thought, 
‘if I caught him on the spot.’ 

‘Yes, yes! Suppose you catch him on the spot. But 
suppose you no catch him till five, six year; what then?’ 

*Then I would hand him over to the government, to 
7 dealt with according to law.’ 


‘What the governor do to him?’ inquired the chief. 


rs 

* He would be tried before a judge, and if found guilty, | 
would be hanged.’ "| 

‘Good !’ replied Lagoma, rising to his feet, and draw. || 
ing himself up with great dignity. ‘In my country, I, | 
Lagoma, the governor; I the judge; I speak the law, 
Toklah come in the night, like a thief, give no sign, || 
burn my house, kill my brother, sell me, my wife, my | 
children, my people, to the slaver. All die. Nobody 
left to live with Lagoma. You say forget!—no punish!’ | 
he continued, turning quickly to the clergyman, and 
speaking with much earnestness. ‘You are very good 
man. But when I die, I forget—not before.’ So saying, | 
he walked hastily out of the hut, and was soon lost among 
the rows of lofty maize stalks that surrounded it. It 
was evident that he did not wish his agitation to be seen, 

‘This is the invariable result of every attempt | 
have made to soften his vindictive passion,’ observed 
the chaplain ; ‘ yet he is not without good feelings, In 
fact his very desire of vengeance springs, as you may 
have observed, from the strength of his affections, and 
is kept alive by his constant sense of loneliness.’ 

This observation met with general assent, the younger | 
seaman, who was a midshipman, evidently inclining to 
the opinion that Lagoma’s determination was not 9% 
very objectionable as the chaplain seemed to consider 
it. As there was no likelihood of his reappearance, the 
party mounted their horses, and returned to the port to | 
dine. Here they found that a slaver had just come in, || 
with a prize crew, under the charge of a lieutenant of 
the Althea, by whose boats the slaver had been cap. | 
tured after a desperate resistance. She was a vessel of 
about two hundred tons, polacca rigged, and had on 
board nearly three hundred slaves. The space between 
decks was so low, that it was impossible to stand up- 
right in it, and so crowded, that there was no room to 
lie down. The sufferings of the miserable wretches, 
crammed into this suffocating hole under a vertical sun, 
amid filth and noxious effluvia, heavily shackled, with 
deficient food, surpass the power of the imagination to 
conceive. 

After dinner, the party, increased by the addition of 
the governor, and of Lieutenant W——, the prize-mas- 
ter of the slaver, walked down to the slave-yard to view 
the recaptured Africans. They had been supplied with | 
food and clothing on board the vessel after her capture; 
and those who were suffering under serious illness had 
been removed to the hospital immediately on landing. 
But notwithstanding these alleviations, the sight was 
wretched enough. ‘Their emaciated figures, the eager- 
ness with which many of them still devoured their 
rations, never appearing satisfied, the weakness in their 
limbs caused by the shackles, and by the constrained 
postures which they had been compelled to maintain, 
the listless attitudes, the vacant, dreary stare, all spoke 
so plainly of the misery to which they had been sub- 
jected, that it was impossible to view them without 
pain. The governor, however, observed, ‘ These poor 
creatures seem wretched enough. They have evi- 
dently been treated worse than usual. Yet in a week, 
one-half of them will be singing and dancing ; and ina 
month, all but one or two will be as merry as crickets. 
Now, that’s a singularity in the negro character which 
I should like to hear explained. It cannot proceed from 
insensibility, for no people have more feeling.’ 

‘It isa natural cheerfulness and sprightliness of tem- 
perament,’ replied the chaplain. ‘ It is curious to reflect 
that if these poor people had been of a harsh, morose 
disposition, like the Malays, or the American Indians, 
they never could have been made slaves. ‘Their very 
virtues have been turned against them.’ 

‘True enough,’ replied the governor. ‘Mr W—-, 
from what part of the coast did you say these people 
came?’ 

‘ From the Quorra, sir; alittle above its mouth. Most 
of them are Eboes.’ 

‘A bad set those Eboes,’ observed the governor. 
fe | and ferocious. Always fighting among them- 

elves.’ 
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‘I think,’ replied the lieutenant, ‘ that that proceeds 

more from the machinations of the slavers than from 

y other cause. Now, that old man whom you see 
there, and who is the principal person among them, was 
conquered, taken prisoner, and sold by his own son.’ 

‘His own son!’ exclaimed the hearers. 

‘Yes. It appears that the old fellow had governed 
his subjects after a rather tyrannical fashion, and made 
| g number of malcontents. The traders, who are con- 
| stantly among them, and are acquainted with all that 
| is going on, took advantage of this state of feeling, and 
| persuaded them to rebel. The revolted party, after the 
| fashion of our own ancestors in the middle ages, got 
| hold of a son of the old chief, and in a manner compelled 
| him to be their leader. They were victorious. The old 

man and most of his adherents were taken prisoners, and 

of course sold to the traders.’ 
This information drew the attention of all the party 
| towards the old chief, who presented a pitiable sight. 
| His meagre, attenuated figure was wrapped in a thick 
| blanket, and yet, though the day was very warm, he 
i shivered as though in the cold stage of a fever. A deep 
| gash, yet unhealed, extended from his temple to his 
| chin, and disfigured still more a naturally unprepossess- 
| ing countenance. His low projecting forehead was par- 

tially bald, and his hair was slightly grizzled. He lay 
reclining on the bosom of a young woman, who appeared 
| to watch over him with great care. His small eyes 
) roved with a lustreless gaze around the yard. 
| ©What consummate knaves those traders must be, to 
| be able thus to stifle the feelings of natural affection in 
| a people in whom they are so strong!’ observed the 

governor. 
| ‘True, sir,’ replied Lieutenant W ; ‘and there 
| isan evidence of their strength. That young girl, who 
| supports the old man so tenderly, is his daughter. Her 
| name is Nandee. She accompanied him voluntarily, in 
spite of all the efforts of her brother to dissuade her. 
She became a slave in order to attend her father in his 
od age and illness.’ 

It will easily be conceived that this information ex- 
cited a great interest in favour of the young negress. 
| She was a mere girl, of apparently not more than six- 
\ teen. Her slender, graceful form was clothed from the 
waist in a wrapper of blue cotton. Her face was not 
handsome, but it had that pleasing expression of pa- 
tient, loving meekness so often seen in the females of 
her unhappy race. She shrunk with such evident con- 
\ fusion when she found their eyes fixed upon her, that 
the spectators, with a common feeling of delicacy, with- 
drew to another part of the yard, where the lieutenant 
pointed out an old negro, who, he said, was a Moham- 
| medan Moollah, and able to read Arabic with facility. 
| While they were examining him, a loud cry was heard, 
| which recalled their attention to those whom they had 
}) just left. It proceeded from the old man, who was sit- 

ting upright, and staring with a look of affright at a 
| figure just then entering the yard. This was none 
| other than our friend Lagoma, who had come from Mel- 

ville on hearing the report of the arrival of a slaver from 

the Quorra, in the hopes of receiving some intelligence 
| of the friends or the enemies whom he had left there. 
| His wishes were more than gratified. No sooner had he 
| beheld the old man, than, with a shout of ‘ Toklah!’ he 
darted towards him like a lion rushing on his prey. 

The looks of all present, negroes and English, were 
tivetted on the scene that followed, which was a very 
striking one. The tall form of Lagoma, with every 
feature convulsed by passion, towered over his prostrate 
enemy, who, falling back into the arms of his daughter, 
fixed his gaze, as if fascinated, on the terrible counte- 
nance of his injured kinsman. Nandee, with one arm 
around her father, stretched the other imploringly to- 
wards her cousin. After a brief pause, Lagoma spoke. 
His words were unintelligible to the English, but it was 
evident that they were expressive of rage and violent 
denunciation. At one time his excitement became so 
gteat, that the chaplain was on the point of interrupt- 


ing him, but was prevented by the governor. ‘ Let 
him alone,’ said the latter. ‘I think I know Lagoma. 
We shall see a different termination to this scene from 
what you anticipate.’ 

At length the negro chief paused for a moment, as if 
expecting a reply. The old man, however, was so over- 
come by the shock, acting upon his enfeebled frame, as 
to be incapable of utterance. Nandee, therefore, an- 
swered in his stead; and though her words, like those 
of Lagoma, were unintelligible, yet their general import 
was readily perceived. Her piteous, appealing tone, 
the tears that slowly gathered and rolled down her 
dusky cheeks, the manner in which she pointed to the 
attenuated form and gray hair of her father, made it 
evident that she was endeavouring to move the com- 
passion of her angry kinsman. At first he listened in 
sullen silence. Then, in answer to a few brief ques- 
tions, she seemed to enter into a long narrative relating 
to the fortunes of their family—at least so the lieu- 
tenant judged from a few words of their language which 
he had picked up. As she proceeded, the cloud gradu- 
ally passed from the brow of the listener. He gazed at 
her with looks of interest, which at length seemed to 
become admiration. Then looking again at her father, 
he shook his head. For a minute he stood irresolute, 
with knitted brows, and eyes fixed on the ground. He 
seemed to be undergoing a powerful struggle between 
contending emotions. At length he turned, and slowly 
approached the group of officers who had been watch- 
ing his proceedings. 

‘Well, Lagoma,’ said the governor, ‘if I understand 
the case rightly, your desire for revenge ought to be fully 
satisfied. Your old enemy has met with a heavy retri- 
bution. His fate seems to be worse than your own.’ 

‘No, no,’ replied Lagoma quickly ; ‘ he no lose all.’ 

‘You mean his daughter, I suppose ?’ said the gover- 
nor. ‘ Very true. She seems to be a jewel—a real 
treasure. As you say, the old rascal is fortunate in 
having such a child—more so than he deserves. Well, 
Lagoma, what do you mean to do with your relations?’ 

‘Suppose you like, governor,’ replied the negro in a 
hesitating manner, ‘I take them home with me.’ 

‘What! and wreak your vengeance on the poor old 
man at your leisure?’ returned the governor with great 
gravity. ‘For shame, Lagoma! Certainly I shall not 
allow any such thing.’ 

‘No, no,’ replied the chief; ‘no more revenge—no 
more bad feeling. Toklah plenty punish. Ah, only 
think, his own son fight him, catch him, sell him to 
the trader! His own child! Oh, plenty punish. I 
no more angry. Take him home to Melville—give 
him good house—plenty to eat—make him well. He 
very sick now.’ 

‘So, Lagoma, you are turning Christian at last, after 
all, said the kind chaplain with a good-natured laugh. 

A smile, the first for many years, lighted up for a 
moment the dark features of the chief as he replied— 
‘Yes, now I like to get religion. I feel good here 
(laying his hand on his heart). Suppose you come to 
Melville now—I like to hear you talk.’ 

‘Oh ho!’ said the governor; ‘I begin to understand 
the mystery. Lagoma is tired of living alone. He has 
been talking to his pretty cousin there, and begins to 
look after the parson directly. Why, Lagoma, you get 
on famously.’ 

The chief bore this attack with much good-humour, 
and answered, ‘Me no go courting now. What for I 
want a wife? Governor no got any.’ 

This retort courteous created a laugh at the expense 
of that dignitary, in which he joined very heartily. 
‘Well, Lagoma,’ said he, ‘if I am unfortunate, that is 
no reason why you should be miserable too. So you 
have my permission to take your relations to your resi- 
dence, on condition that you are responsible for their 
good treatment; and mind, I advise you to secure your 
wife before any of these young Mandingo gallants about 
Melville, with their white jackets and figured waist- 
coats, hear of the prize, and cut you out.’ 
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‘Very well, me see,’ replied the chief coolly, as he 
turned to rejoin his relations. With the assistance of 
some of the other Eboes, old Toklah and his daughter 
were quickly removed to the habitation of their kins- 
man. There the chaplain visited them on the following 
day, and found that Lagoma had kept his word, by 
making them as comfortable as his means would admit. 
Part of his treasured store of money had been expended 
in buying clothing for them, and furniture for the hut: 
this he had given up to them entirely, and was now 
engaged in building another for himself. The dark cloud 
which had covered his countenance for so long a time 
was dispelled by the new feelings of forgiveness, good- 
will, and affection which occupied his heart. He was 
courteous, cheerful, and earnestly desiroys of conversing 
on the doctrines of Christianity ; a subject which before 
he had always shunned, as if aware how much its pre- 
cepts were at variance with his vindictive resolutions. 

The governor was right in his anticipations. Not 
many months had passed before Lagoma and Nandee 
were married. ‘This event, however, did not take place 
till after the death of the old man, who had been already 
reduced to extreme weakness by fever and the effects 
of his wound, as well as by his sufferings on board the 
slave ship. In this condition, the shock which he expe- 
rienced on suddenly meeting the man whom he had so 
fearfully injured, was too much for him. He lingered for 
a few months, and expired in the arms of his daughter 
and Lagoma, but not till he had repeatedly implored, and 
as often been assured of, the forgiveness of the latter. 

Of the Europeans mentioned in this narrative, nearly 
all are dead, victims to the insalubrity of these noxious 
climates. Lagoma and Nandee, however, are still living, 
and in the enjoyment of as much happiness as can rea- 
sonably be expected in this world. The patch of ground 
has been enlarged to a considerable farm, with fields of 
maize, coffee, and sugar-canes. The little cabin has 
become a roomy house, made vocal by the cries and 
mirth of several children; and Lagoma, the vindictive 


Eboe chief, is now not only the head man of the Mel- 
ville settlement, and a useful assistant to the governor 
in the management of the colony, but he is also, and 
above all, a consistent Christian, and a catechist in the 


school which has been established in his village. The 
same energy and singleness of purpose which he dis- 
played in the prosecution of his projects of revenge are 
still apparent, though directed to far different ends. 


THE MARQUIS OF NORTHAMPTON’S SOIREE. 
For several years past, it has been customary for the 
president of the Royal Society to invite the most dis- 
tinguished Fellows of that noble institution to a series 
of conversuzioni, or evening parties, which are also usu- 
ally attended by a number of other distinguished men 
of science and letters. The president of the Royal So- 
ciety, if we remember rightly, was the first to set this 
social example, which was promised to be followed by 
the Earl of Aberdeen, as president of the Society of 
Antiquaries, though, for some reason, that pleasure was 
all anticipation. Such parties, however, are given by 
the presidents of the Institution of Civil Engineers, of 
the Institute of British Architects, and of other leading 
societies of the metropolis. But the Royal Society un- 
questionably takes the lead. The superior rank and 
attainments of the Fellows, and the distinguished posi- 
tion of the president, besides his official importance, 
invests these parties with extreme interest; for, in 
addition to the certainty of meeting there the élite of 
the scientific circles of the metropolis, you may calculate 
also on the presence of foreign and native distinguished 
personages, royal and noble. The Duke of Sussex, 
during his presidency, received the Fellows with great 
brilliancy at Kensington Palace, and never perhaps 
were the stately saloons of that abode of our sove- 


reigns devoted to a purpose productive of higher social 
advantages. 

The Marquis of Northampton, as the successor of the 
Duke of Sussex in the chair of the Royal Society, gave 
the first of his four receptions for the season at his own 
mansion on the Terrace, Piccadilly, on the evening of 
Saturday the 13th February. We had the good fortune 
to be honoured with a card of invitation, and rarely 
do we remember to have passed three more gratifying 
hours. 

We reached Piccadilly about nine o’clock, and found 
carriages rapidly setting down company. The mansion 
is in every respect well appointed, although not so full 
of old pictures and other articles of verti as when the 
late Dowager Countess of Poulett, whose property it 
was, entertained here the Duke of Clarence and other | 
royal and noble visitors. The company, on reaching 
the hall, mostly presented their cards to a person who | 
officiated as ‘ court circular,’ to furnish the list of guests 
for the reports of the evening’s proceedings. There is 
a fine large painting high upon the staircase wall, while 
a picture of Judith, with the head of Holofernes, hangs || 
at a better height for us to estimate its excellence. 

On entering the drawing-room, a master of the cere- 
monies quietly announced our name to the marquis, | 
who received each visitor with a cordial shake of the | 
hand. The suite of saloons is four in number; the first, 
facing Piccadilly, being the reception-room. The seve- 
ral apartments are decorated in that quiet, elegant style 
by which the older London mansions of our nobility 
are so happily distinguished. The architectural finish- 
ings of the ceilings, sculptured in panels and mouldings; 
the marble chimney-pieces in the old Italian style; in 
short, all the embellishments, speak of the early part of 
the reign of George III. The draperies, &c. and the 
tone of the walls, are between light-blue and French 
gray, best calculated for evening effect. There was no 
ostentatious preparation, as if fora grand ‘reception’ 
or a ‘fashionable route.’ On the other hand, much of || 
the furniture and appointments had been removed, the | 
better to accommodate large numbers; and each room || 
was well lighted with candles, in large and brilliant 
lustres, with here and there lamps of classic design. 

It is customary, at réunions like the present, to as- || 
semble models of new inventions, rare works of art, and || 
other productions of genius, for the gratification of the ! 
company. There were few such objects at the soirée | 
we are describing: it was the first of the four given each || 
season, which might possibly account for the paucity. 
Upon the centre table, in the first room, we were much | 
interested with some electro-metallurgic copies from | 
antique sculpture by Mr Cox’s process: the casts from 
a bust, and from a colossal vase, were remarkably fine: | 
they were in copper; and the vase especially had the | 
very @ruge of a classic age. Around these articles were | 
placed some delicate specimens of improved photogra- | 
phic processes, developing some new properties of the 
rays of light, by M. Claudet. Upon achair in this room | 
was also a cabinet picture, assumed to be a Corregio, | 
and certainly bearing the gracefulness and harmonious 
colouring of that master. In the next room there was 
little to be noticed, if we except a pair of twisted 
columns, the shafts of delicate mosaic, and the bases 
and capitals of spotless Italian marble, beautifully sculp- 
tured. These elegant archeological rarities, if we mis- | 
take not, were brought from Italy by the marquis a 
few years since. 

We next entered the principal saloon, the most ele- | 
gant as well as spacious of the suite. It was most judi- § 
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ciously lighted by a superb central lustre, and a pair of 


| finely-sculptured marble figures, which formed a portion 
| of the design of the chimney-piece, of life-size, and bear- 


| ing handsome branches filled with wax-lights. The 
general company either promenaded or collected about 
the tables upon which were placed the models, &c. for in- 


| spection. In the left-hand corner were some illustrative 


calculations, explaining why the inhabitants of our earth 
invariably see one face of the moon; this contribution 
was by Mr Perigal, but it was scarcely adapted for the 
occasion. Upon the next table was a copy of an ex- 
quisitely-chiselled bust of Lord Compton (son of the 
Marquis of Northampton), wrought out by Mr Chever- 
ton’s ingenious bust-turning machine; and facing the 
| chimney-piece was set up one of Hutchinson’s epiro- 
meters, an instrument for measuring the capacity of the 
| lungs. It consists of a certain tubular arrangement, com- 
| municating with an index dial: the person whose lungs 
| are to be measured blows through a caoutchouc tube; 
| the expiration is measured by the tubes and index. 
| This machine is much used in hospitals in testing pul- 
| monic diseases. Its simply practical character proved 
| a3 attractive on Saturday as did the first-constructed 
weighing-machine many years since. The company 
appeared especially anxious for examination; and the 
| index, and the gentleman who attended to explain the 
| working of the instrument, had a busy time of it. In 
short, there was a personal interest about the matter, 
| which accounted for its attractiveness. 
| Opposite the epirometer was a table upon which was 
| a beautiful specimen of the clavagella, a boring testa- 
ceous animal, brought from the seas washing the Philip- 
pine Islands. It was exquisitely preserved by the new 
| process of Mr Goadby, who lucidly explained to the 
| visitors how the little creature lodges itself in coral, 
| and by means of its mechanical attrition, and a solvent 
| secretion, perforates rocks or stones at great depths in 
| the ocean. This little submarine worker has been 
| known to naturalists but a few years. 

Upon the same table with the above was a contribu- 
| tion by Mr Reinagle, the Royal Academician; namely, 
| the model of a contrivance for preventing collision on 
_ railways. And here, too, was one of the newly-invented 
| graduated dose inhalers for the administration of ether 
| in surgical operations. In this new kind of practice, it 
| becomes of course important to graduate the doses, as 
/abreath too much might in its effects be not unlike a 
| drop too much. Now, this object is accomplished by 
| the above instrument, which continued throughout the 
| evening to be beset by crowds of visitors. As in the 
| epirometer, too, the personal experiment proved very 
| popular. 

We have, however, yet to notice the chief lion of 
| the evening. This was a large working model of Mr 
| Little’s newly-invented and patented double- action 
| printing machine, for working from ten thousand to 
twelve thousand impressions within an hour. The 
| model (three inches to a foot) was placed within the 
| bow of the room, and was worked incessantly by seven 
| attendants: in the machine, the motive power will be 
| steam; still there will be requisite a number of persons 

to lay on and take off the sheets. Presuming the reader 
to have some idea of the printing machine in general 
, use, he will understand the vast importance of Mr Little’s 
invention when we state that his ‘double action’ ma- 
chine works seven out of eight cylinders, whereas the 
| ‘fast machine’ works only two cylinders out of four. 
| Here were feeding-drums, cylinders, and tapes at full 


wanting but the inking apparatus, a settled mechanical 
arrangement entirely apart from the great principle of 
the improvement. All the principal visitors examined 
this working model, and must have been struck with 
one ‘ great fact’ in its history—that the principle of the 
inventor did not undergo the least alteration from the 
commencement. In the construction of the model no 
experiment was necessary, and not a single wheel or 
motion was wasted; the very first trial was successful. 
Many thousands of sheets were passed through the 
model on Saturday evening, and proved satisfactory 
evidence of its perfection in principle and construction. 
The ingenious inventor and engineer of the machine 
were both present, and explained to the visitors its con- 
struction. Mr Hume, M.P., was one of the most active 
inquirers ; the honourable gentleman is a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, but one of his remarks was strongly 
indicative of his legislatorial character; for, after ac- 
knowledging the soundness of the invention, he went to 
its social results in the rapid production of cheapened 
newspapers—a demand to be created by the further 
reduction of the stamp duty. 

The fourth room is small and cosy, if that be not too 
homely a phrase for an elegant drawing-room. [n the 
Countess of Poulett’s lifetime, the walls of this apart- 
ment were covered with splendid etchings by the old 
masters of their own pictures. We missed these ‘ pearls 
of great price,’ which were bequeathed by her ladyship 
to a distant branch of the family. 


After our inspection of the models, we took a glance | 


at the company. The principal rooms were at this 


moment studded with conversational groups of the | 


visitors; the space between being filled up with what 
might be called the floating members of the assembly 
—those streaming through the suite of rooms in quest 
of new recognitions. 

The meeting was graced by some four hundred visi- 
tors throughout the evening, only a portion of whom 
were Fellows of the Royal Society. ‘The newspapers 
have reported the lists of the company by name, so that 
we shall merely enumerate them by classes. Thus 
there was a sprinkling of foreign ambassadors, and a 
few of our nobility, distinguished by their culture of 
science and patronage of its great objects. Then there 
were professors of natural philosophy, our leading geo- 
logists, and professors of ‘ natural knowledge ;’ several 
officers of the Royal Corps of Engineers, and not a few 
of those truly great minds—civil engineers—who are 
developing their genius in our gigantic railway system. 
Next were architects, painters, and sculptors, many of 
them of an inventive turn of mind, as a relief to the 
routine of their own professions; a few representatives 
of divinity, the law, and medicine; members of the 
legislature; some half-dozen intelligent travellers, and 
among them Mr Holman, the blind traveller. This iast 
person has a very extraordinary appearance, in conse- 
quence of his allowing his beard to grow in the course 
of his wanderings. A tall, slender man, in black 
clothes, with long grayish tresses, and a streaming 
beard, he looks more like a native of some outlandish 
country than an Englishman. Wherever men of litera- 
ture and science are assembled in London, there we are 
sure to see Mr Holman led slowly into the room. On 
the present occasion, though science determined the 
character of the meeting, literature was not forgotten. 
The poet, the historian, the journalist, mingled in the 
throng. We were also much pleased to recognise in the 
rooms several inventors, or ‘ practical men’—the work- 
ing contributors to our social improvements, though 
rarely the full participators in their profits. It is no 
affectation to say, that in contemplating this great 
assemblage of genius and talent, we felt the geniality 
of an atmosphere of intellect. It was a strangely de- 
lightful thing to consider that in these rooms were 
collected no small proportion of those who are giving 
character and direction to the present age, and to whom 
the future must look back for a large share of such 
blessings as it enjoys. 
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Towards eleven o’clock, the arrival of Prince Albert 
was announced to the Marquis of Northampton, who 
welcomed the royal visitor in the vestibule, and thence 
conducted him to the principal saloon. The prince, it 
will be recollected, joined the Royal Society soon after 
his arrival in this country, and has uniformly honoured 
one of the presidents’ annual réunions with his company. 
His Royal Highness was accompanied through the rooms 
by the noble host: the prince inspected the several 
models, and paid marked attention to that of the print- 
ing machine, the perfection of the great invention of 
his countryman, Koenig. There was an evident desire 
on the part of his Royal Highness to become acquainted 
with the details of the improvement. ‘The prince is 
well known to be animated by a love of science, and to 
possess considerable knowledge of some of its branches. 
Although thrown into a sphere which does not seem 
favourable for the cultivation of such tastes, he still 
maintains a correspondence on scientific matters with 
his former preceptor, M. Quetelet of Brussels. We may 
therefore believe that his visit to the Royal Society 
soirée was not one of mere compliment or ceremony, 
but a gratification to himself. 

Shortly before twelve o’clock the prince left the 
saloon, and took leave; and soon after, the general com- 
pany separated. ; 

On leaving the hospitable mansion, we could not but 
reflect how delightfully such pleasures as we had parti- 
cipated in must alternate with the severe studies of 
science and its kindred pursuits. The certainty of its 
beneficial reaction upon a well-regulated mind invests 
the meeting, we conceive, with much beyond conven- 
tional importance. At the same time it was a scene 
of elegant recreation. The liberality of the Marquis of 
Northampton, in extending his invitations far beyond 
an official circle, cannot be too highly commended as 
the emanation of a refined and courteous nature. 


BURTON’S LIVES OF LORD LOVAT AND 
PRESIDENT FORBES. 


Tue last volume of Messrs Chapman and [all’s ‘Series’ 
is a very agreeable biographical volume, by Mr J. H. 
Burton, whose memoir of David Hume has already 
taken a respectable rank in this class of compositions. 
The association of heroes or subjects has been suggested 
by their actual association in time, place, and many 
transactions of life; and the accident is not an unhappy 
one for literary effect, for assuredly a greater contrast 
than that between the cunning Highland chief Lovat, 
and the personation of the humanity and integrity of 
modern statesmanship which we possess in Forbes, 
could not exist: it is as if the sixteenth and eighteenth 
centuries were brought into juxtaposition. It is rather 
vexing, however, to have to remark that the life of the 
worse man is by far the more entertaining of the two. 
Lovat was a strange problem, a really able man, with 
immense worldly wisdom, yet wanting the power to see 
that there is no safety in this world without some toler- 
able degree of consistency and honesty. Perhaps the 
true key to the mystery is, that he was somewhat mad; 
and the fact that a son of his, who lived to our own 
time, was so, lends great probability to the surmise. 
The wonder remains, how one who had in his youth 
been an outlaw for the grossest crimes, who had plotted 
for the Stuarts, and then betrayed the plot to Queen 
Anne’s ministry, who took arms for George I. in 1715, 
and sent out his clan with Prince Charles in 1745, 
should have ever been a receivable or presentable per- 
son in society, as he was for many years. It can only 
be in small part accounted for by the ready wit and 
glozing discourse which pertained to the chief of the 


It will sound strange that this man, whose widow 
died in 1796, lived in a time when the law was unable 
to get its behests against him fulfilled. It was in the 
latter years of the seventeenth century—the time when 
Dryden was publishing his last works—that youn 
Simon Fraser, professing to be Master of Lovat, lived in 
Inverness-shire, a proscribed outlaw, in defiance of the 
executive. Warrants could not be executed by com- 
mon officers against one who had perhaps five hundred 
armed Highlanders at his command in the natural fast. 
nesses of the north. The Scottish privy council had to 
muster troops, garrison places of strength, and call out | 
Lowland militia, in the effort to apprehend this auda- 
cious man. ‘ On the whole,’ says Mr Burton, ‘the force 
brought against him cannot have been very large; but 
in Simon’s own history of his conflicts and escapes, the 
whole affair assumes the aspect of a very considerable 
campaign, in which his enemies, spoken of as “the 
several regiments of cavalry, infantry, and dragoons,” 
are always defeated and baffled in an unaccountable 
manner by some handful of Frasers. He had indivi- 
duals among his followers, who, like David’s mighty 
men, performed signal acts of valour against great odds; 
and conspicuous among these was Alister More, a name 
which, being translated, means “ Alexander the Great” 
—a name characteristic of his gigantic stature. His | 
master says he was “the tallest man in Scotland, and | 
not less celebrated for his brave exploits than for his | 
prodigious height.” After one of the exploits of his 
band, Simon luxuriates in the following grandiloquent 
language. “The Frasers, after this enterprise, had 
some respite from the encounter of large armies; but 
they were daily harassed with flying parties from In- 
verness and Inverlochy, alias Fort-William. These 
were in small numbers, and the master had always 
timely notice of their approach, so that he gave himself | 
little trouble about them. He might, if he pleased, | 
have cut them in pieces wherever they appeared. But | 
as the regular troops had always displayed a clemency | 
for his country, and a regard for his person, he treated 
them with as much mildness as was consistent with the | 
safety of his clan.” He gave one of his conflicts a name 
to adapt it to history—the battle of Altnigoir. Accord- 
ing to his own account, it was a complete victory; and 
the enemy, not only routed, but surrounded, had to sue 
for mercy in the most abject terms. Strangely enough, 
he admits that he was not inclined to grant it; that he 
had resolved to put to death those people who had in- 
vaded his territory and sought his life, having “no 
other complaint against him, than that he was born the 
true and legitimate heir to the estate of Lovat;” and 
that it was by the advice of the seniors of the clan that 
they were spared. But he had resolved to gratify a 
classic fancy on the occasion; and, “in conformity to 
an example he had read in the Roman history,” he 
drew up his men on either side, and made the captives 
pass beneath the yoke. He did not, at the same time, 
neglect a ceremony more purely Celtic. Every people 
have their own peculiar ceremony of ratification, some- 
times characteristic of their habits and temper. The 
Chinaman’s ceremonial of an oath is the breaking of a 
china saucer: a practice savouring of a brittle, puny 
race, with little that is formidable in their nature. 
The Sikh is pledged on a cow’s tail. The Highlander’s 
most solemn and abiding oath was that which he took 
on the point of his drawn dirk. On this occasion, 
Simon caused the vanquished to take an oath in terms 
we would rather avoid repeating: they engaged never 
to do him the smallest mischief, directly or indirectly.’ 
It was, in reality, a war which Fraser conducted 
against the state, the object being to obtain land and 


titles, which the law had awarded to an heiress in @ 


preference. After all, he contrived to turn politics to 
account in his favour. ‘We now come,’ says Mr Bur- 
ton, ‘to some events showing the staggering and un- 
even pace of justice in that age, and its liability to be | 
tugged from side to side by faction and private in- 
fluence. Lovat, like a sagacious statesman, suggested | 
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to a great western power—that of Argyle—that the 

House of Athole was aggrandising itself to a formidable 

extent; that it was necessary, for the preservation of 

the old sway of the House of Argyle, that this rival 
should be checked and humbled; and finally, that if 
the Marquis of Tullibardine were to mediatise the 
| secondary power of the Frasers, and bring them under 
| his own subjugation, as he intended to do, the balance 
| of power in the Highlands would be seriously shaken. 

On this Argyle exerted himself to procure a pardon, a 
| circumstance which is attested by other evidence than 
| Lovat’s own. At Argyle’s recommendation he took a 
| journey to London, with the secrecy necessary to one 
| ‘who had sentence of death hanging over his head. King 
| William was then on the continent, whither Lovat 
| passed over, and had address enough to pay two visits, 
| with equal encouragement—the one to the exiled court 
| at St Germains, the other to King William at Loo. He 
| says he got the latter to append the sign-manual to 
| an ample and complete pardon for “every imaginable 
| crime.” 

It is but a proper pendant to these sketches of Scot- 

' land a century and a half in the rearward, to give Mr 
Burton’s account of the convivialities in which the 
gentlemen of that age indulged. He is telling us of 
Forbes’s position, as brother of the Laird of Culloden in 
Inverness-shire, and a rising young lawyer. ‘ Let us 
now take a general glance at the social habits of Duncan 
Forbes in early life. Among them conviviality occu- 
pied a far more prominent piace than social moralists 

_ of the present day would consider compatible with the 
decorum of a high official person, professing serious re- 
ligious opinions. Not few are the indications through- 
out his correspondence of the influence of wine: indeed 
he seems, in his novitiate, before he became a crown 
lawyer, to have been a prime ringleader among jolly 
fellows. 

_ The demands, indeed, which society then made on 
aman who had a head capable both of standing claret 
and entertaining company, were very formidable; and 
if he was rising in the world, gaining golden opinions 
among men, and showing his aptitude for high stations, 

_ he had to drink all the larger draughts of wine, to show 
that he was not deficient in that main element of public 
greatness. Drinking through a session with his lawyer 
brethren in Edinburgh would be no light task. When 
he went north, he would have to recommence convi- 
vialities, to keep up the family influence among the 
Highland chiefs and the barons of Moray; and as the 

| northern air has the reputation of counteracting the 

| effects of intoxicating draughts, the potations of Edin- 
burgh would have to be balanced by wider and deeper 
libations at Inverness. That his constitution sometimes 
| felt the pressure of these laborious enjoyments, we find 

| from such occasional passages as the following, from a 
letter dated Inverness, 26th of September 1716, and 

| addressed apparently to one of his jovial friends in Edin- 

burgh :—* For my own part I am almost wearied of this 
wicked world; one wish, and but one, I had when I left 
you concerning myself—that I might enjoy eight days 
free of company and claret. How I have succeeded, you 

may guess by this, that though to-day it be just a 

month since I saw you, I have not yet buckled a shoe; 

that is, I have not been one day out of my boots.” 

‘ When in the north, he would have to do duty side 
by side with his brother the laird, whose feats in this 
department of human exertion were so distinguished 
even in that age, that he was honoured with the name 
| of Bumper John, to distinguish him from all other 
lairds of Culloden. Of the method of life at the Old 


| Castle, we shall let Burt, brought up under the some- 
| what milder conviviality of English military life, speak : 
| “There lives in our neighbourhood, at a house (or 
castle) called Culloden, a gentleman whose hospitality 
is almost without bounds. It is the custom of that 


om by cracking his nut (as he terms it); that is, a 
cocoa-shell, which holds a pint, filled with champagne, 


or such other sort of wine as you shall choose: you may 
guess by the introduction at the contents of the volume. 
Few go away sober at any time; and for the greatest 
part of his guests, in the conclusion they cannot go at all. 

“ This he partly brings about by artfully proposing, 
after the public healths (which always imply bumpers), 
such private ones as he knows will pique the interest 
or inclinations of each particular person in the com- 
pany, whose turn it is to take the lead, to begin it in a 
brimmer; and he himself being always cheerful, and 
sometimes saying good things, his guests soon lose 
their guard, and then——I need say no more. 

“ For my own part, I stipulated with him, upon the 
first acquaintance, for the liberty of retiring when I 
thought convenient; and, as perseverance was made a 
point of honour, that I might do it without reproach. 

“ As the company are disabled one after another, 
two servants, who are all the while in waiting, take up 
the invalids with short poles in their chairs, as they sit 
(if not fallen down), and carry them to their beds, and 
still the hero holds out. 

“TI remember one evening an English officer, who 
has a good deal of humour, feigned himself drunk, and 
acted his part so naturally, that it was difficult to dis- 
tinguish it from reality; upon which the servants were 
preparing to take him up and carry him off. He let 
them alone till they had fixed the machine, and then 
raising himself up on his feet, made them a sneering 
bow, and told them he believed there was no occasion 
for their assistance; whereupon one of them, with a 
sang-froid and a serious air, said, ‘ No matter, sir; we 
shall have you by and by.’ This laird keeps a plentiful 
table, and excellent wines of various sorts, and in great 
quantities ; as indeed he ought, for I have often said 
I thought there was as much wine spilt in his hall as 
would content a moderate family.” 

‘ The types of true hospitality in a Scottish farmer’s 
house of old, were said to be an anker of whisky 
always on the spigot, a boiler with perpetual hot water, 
and a cask of sugar with a spade in it. Culloden’s 
hospitalities were of a more aristocratic order, and the 
custom of the house was to prize off the top of each 
successive cask of claret, and place it in the corner of 
the hall, to be emptied in pailfuls. The massive hall 
table which bore so many carouses is still preserved 
as a venerated relic, and the deep saturation it has 
received from old libations of claret, prevents one from 
distinguishing the description of wood of which it was 
constructed. When Duncan was in the north, he ap- 
pears generally to have lived at Bunchrew, and besides 
his participation in the jovialities of Culloden, he had 
occasional hospitalities to distribute in a peculiar circle 
of his own. Examining an old account, one of many 
which lie among more valuable papers, the items of 
several charges for claret bought in individual dozens, 
some at 16s., and some at 18s., show a sum of L.40 
spent in this manner in the course of a month.* 

‘In estimating the character of any man, we must 
measure it by the habits of his age. Temperance was 
not one of the virtues of that period. It was not asso- 
ciated with particular moral or religious opinions ; and 
the younger John Forbes, who inherited the serious 
principles of his family, we find not ashamed, in writing 
to Sir Andrew Mitchell, to make in all seriousness 
such an association of ideas as the following :—“ God 
Almighty bless the king of Prussia, and you. We pray 
for you, and drink for you both every day!” A man 
who eschewed claret was looked upon as merely excep- 
tional; the victim of some peculiarity, mental or phy- 
sical; and the idea of investing his conduct with any 
merit would have been considered transcendently ludi- 
crous. Temperance was not a quality to which Forbes 
aspired, and in this respect he was neither before nor 


* We beg to draw attention to these memorials of intemperance 
in a past age. We are continually hearing lamentations on the 
vast increase of drunkenness ; whereas nothing is more historically 
true than that this, like some other odious vices, has greatly 
decreased within the recollection of persons now living.—Eb. 
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behind the principles of his age. From the Scottish 
convivialities of the last century even the female sex 
was not entirely exempt; and though perhaps there 
is no part of the world where women of the educated 
classes are now more completely exempt from a prac- 
tice which modern ideas have stamped as degrading, 
there are not wanting reasons for believing that ladies 
of good birth and rearing, in the earlier part of last 
century, quaffed potations which would make their fair 
descendants shudder, without either losing caste or 
character, or exposing themselves to the contumely that 
overtook poor Lady Grange. It was particularly re- 
membered, not many years ago, by old people in Edin- 
burgh, that a band of damsels connected with a great 
northern house, walking clamorously up the High Street 
in a beautiful moonlight night, stopped suddenly where 
the shadow of the Tron Church steeple crossed the 
street, and, under the hallucination that they had 
reached the edge of one of their mountain streams, 
were observed to divest themselves of their shoes and 
stockings to wade across. 

‘ The many traditions we have of the joviality of our 
forefathers are accompanied by statements of the won- 
derful feats of intellect performed by public men, lay 
and clerical, when to all ordinary observation the facul- 
ties were irretrievably steeped in claret ; and these lead 
to the remark, that we will not get a right appreciation 
of the character of previous generations by passing a 
sweeping condemnation on them for practices so much 
at variance with those of the same class at this day. 
In some way or other, nature, ever wonderful in the 
adjustment of things apparently incompatible, seems to 
have adapted the men and their hereditary constitu- 
tions to the life they led. They performed their part 
on the world’s stage, and left vestiges in which the 
unsteady pace of intoxication is seldom to be traced. 
Without the fruit of their labours, the present genera- 
tion would not be such as it is; and in the statesman or 
lawyer of a century ago, who, after his deep potations, 
carried a frame and intellect as fresh and vigorous as 
ever to his important labours, we find no prototype of 
the attenuated and trembling dram-drinker of the pre- 
sent day, whose unstrung nerves require a violent fore- 
stalment of their wasting stamina for each act of ordi- 
nary exertion, and for every occasion on which he has 
to hold intercourse with his fellow-men as a member of 
society. 

* Yet however it may have stood with country gentle- 
men, breathing the fresh air all day, with no anxieties 
except about their mortgages, the system was some- 
times considered oppressive even by these herculean 
men of business. “I haven’t yet seen Culloden; but he 
and I will mind your honour in a glass, deep propor- 
tioned to your wealth, and sprightly as your wisdom,” 
is the convivial wish that in a moment of easy gaicty 
arises in Duncan’s official superior, the lord advocate ; 
but after a toilsome convivial journey, we find the great 
law officer of the crown thus hazily giving utterance to 
his oppressive reminiscences :— 

“The good people of Inverness and Moray were so 
exceedingly kind (if it can be called kindness to make 
aman run the gauntlet), that neither shame nor remorse 
had any effect upon me; and seriously, though I thought 
myself happy that neither your brother John nor the 
squire were in the country, yet everybody, I don’t 
know how, took upon them to be Johns and squires to 
me; and for ought I know, I might have been cracking 
nuts till now, if I had been able. The fire about Aber- 
deen was not so intense; but, comparatively speaking, 
it was pretty smart. The Perth people are good enough 
for a brush, and away; but the pleasures of the en- 
chanted island, the ball, the Lucy Barbers, and the 
strange and surprising adventures of Emperor Gausy, 
must be left to another tune.” 

* Duncan himself, in the full tide of his onerous 
labours, feeling his health precarious, sacrificed his 
conviviality to his duties; no small stake of character 
in that age.’ 


In collecting his facts, Mr Burton has shown an jn- 
dustry considerably superior to what is generally found 
in publications of this kind. He states them lucidly, 
and his remarks are invariably of an enlightened cha- 
racter. On the whole, we can recommend the book very 
confidently to the public. 


AMERICAN WHALERS. 


In the year 1841, Mr J. Ross Browne, a young Ken- 
tuckian, left his home to push his fortune in the world, 
After passing some time at Washington, the seat of the 


United States government, in an attempt to obtain a || 
situation as reporter in the Houses of Congress, he || 
started for New York with an acquaintance as thought- || 
less and enterprising as himself, where they signed || 


articles for a whaling voyage, and sailed from New 
= 


Bedford, the principal port for vessels engaged in the || 


whale-fishery. 
reckless cruelty of the captain, soon dissipated all the 


The hardships of a sea-life, and the | 


feeling of romance under which the adventurers had | 


embarked: one of them was attacked by madness while 


in the warm latitudes, in consequence of a sun-stroke, | 
The tyranny, suffering, and privation endured in these | 


tedious cruises, extending sometimes to two or three 


years, have found a chronicler in Mr Browne, who, | 
with that ready talent which seems to be a character- | 


istic of his countrymen, has written a volume compris- 


ing the principal events and proceedings on a whaling || 


voyage.* 

The active and enterprising commercial spirit of the 
Americans has led them to compete successfully with 
the parent country in the whale-fishery. 
little more than half a century ago that the first expe- 


dition to the South Seas was fitted out by an English- || 


man; the result was so satisfactory, that from that 
period the various latitudes of the broad Pacific have 
gradually become the scenes of a valuable and increas- 
ing trade, for which an active competition was carried 
on between America and England during a number of 
years. The government of this country, with a view of 
promoting this branch of commercial enterprise, paid 
bounties to the most successful ships, varying from 
L.300 to L.700. In the year 1820, when 210 vessels 
were employed in the whale-fishery, L.53,850 were paid 
as bounties. Notwithstanding these inducements, the 
British trade has declined, while that of the United 
States has proportionately increased. According to a 
writer in the * Democratic Review, the fleet of the 
latter country now numbers ‘650 ships of 200,000 
tons, and manned by some 17,000 to 18,000 American 
seamen. The value of the vessels and outfit is esti- 
mated at 25,000,000 dollars, and they produce annually 
5,000,000+ dollars’ worth of oil and bone.’ All history 
proves the utter uselessness of attempts to force a trade; 
and as our government has recently abandoned all 


It is but || 


duties on foreign oil, it will doubtless be cheaper for | 


England to purchase the article from the Americans 
than to go and fetch it from the Pacific Ocean. 

The work under notice contains some spirited narra- 
tive of life in the whaling latitgdes, and of the opera- 
tions by which the oil is extracted from the carcases 
of the captured whales. The duties appear, for the 
most part, to be dangerous and disagreeable ; yet a cer- 
tain spirit of adventure seems to reconcile the crews to 
their mode of life. When a vessel arrives at her station, 
a sharp look-out is kept up for the fish, which are seen 
from a great distance by their ‘ spouting,’ or throwing 
up a column of water from their nostrils. On such 
occasions something like the following colloquy ensues: 


— There she blows!’ was sung out from the mast- | 


head. 
‘Where away?’ demanded the captain. 


* Etchings of a Whaling Cruise; with Notes of a Sojourn on the | 


Island of Zanzibar. To which is appended a brief History of the 
Whale-Fishery, &c. &c. By J. Ross Browne. New York. 1846. 


{ One-fifth of the above sums represents their value in pounds | 


sterling. 
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‘ Three points off the lee-bow, sir.’ 

‘Raise up your wheel. Steady!’ 

‘ Steady, sir!’ 

‘ Mast-head, ahoy! Do you see that whale now ?’ 

| * Ay, ay, sir! a school of sperm whales! There she 
| plows! there she breaches !’ 

* How far off?’ 

‘Two miles and a half.’ 

‘Thunder and lightning! So near! Call all hands! 
Clew up the fore-t’-gallant-sail. There! Belay! Hard 
down your wheel! Haul aback the mainyard! Get 

| your tubs in your boats! Bear a hand! Clear your 
falls! Stand by all to lower! All ready?’ 

After this multiplicity of queries and orders, three 
boats were lowered and manned by their crews, who 
bent every muscle in the rivalry of the chase. Just, 
however, as the headmost boat had reached the whale, 
the animal suddenly plunged, and rose again at the dis- 
tance of a mile. A black cloud, brewing a heavy squall, 

_ was fast rising to windward; but the boat kept on, and 
had made a prize of the fish, when, writes Mr Browne, 
‘suddenly a white streak of foam appeared within a 
hundred yards. Scarcely had we unshipped our oars, 
than the squall burst upon us with stunning violence. 

| It is utterly impossible to conceive the violence of the 
wind. Small as the surface exposed to the squall was, 
| we flew through the foaming seas, dragging the dead 
| body of the whale after us, with incredible velocity. 
| Thus situated, entirely at the mercy of the wind and 
| sea, we continued every moment to increase our distance 
| from the bark. When the squall abated, we came to 
| under the lee of the whale, and looked to leeward for 
| the bark. Not a speck could be seen on the horizon! 
| Night was rapidly approaching, and we were alone upon 
| the broad, angry ocean!’ However, after a weary pull 
| for two or three hours, the ship was seen, and at night- 
| fall the tired boat’s crew found themselves once more 
| on board, with the whale securely lashed to the vessel’s 
| side. 
| This latter operation affords scope for the exercise of 
| alittle seaman-like dexterity :—* When the whale has 
been towed alongside by the boats, it is firmly secured 
bya large rope, attached to the “small” by a running 
| noose. There is not a little ingenuity in the manner in 
which the fluke-rope is first passed under the body of 

‘the whale. A small line, to which a lead is fastened, 
with a block of wood at the extremity, several fathoms 
from the lead, is thrown over between the whale and 

| the ship’s side. From the impetus given to the lead, it 

_ sinks in a diagonal direction, drawing the block down 
after it. One end of the lead-line is fastened to the 
fuke-rope on board, and the block attached to the other 
rises at the off-side of the whale. It is then hauled on 
board by means of a wire-hook fastened to a long pole.’ 
This, it will be understood, at once gives the means for 
lashing the carcase to the side of the vessel, which is 

| always done with the head towards the latter’s stern; 
| and the operation of cutting up is then commenced. 

‘The cutting-tackle,’ continues Mr Browne, ‘is at- 

| tached to a powerful strap, or pendant, passing round 

| the mast, in the maintdp, by two large blocks. There 
| ate, in fact, two tackles, the falls of which pass round 

the windlass. To each of these tackles is attached a 

| large blubber-hook, which, upon being made fast to the 
blubber, are hauled up by the windlass, one only being 
| in operation at a time. . . . The blanket-pieces (as the 
strips of blubber are called) are stripped off in a spiral 
| direction, running down towards the flukes: the whale 
| turning at every heave of the windlass, till the whole 
| covering of blubber is stripped off to the flukes, which 
are hoisted on board, and those parts containing oil cut 
| away, and the remainder thrown overboard. The head 
having in the first place been cut off and secured to the 
| stern, is now hauled up, with the nose down, if too 
large to be taken on board, and hoisted so far out of 
the water as may be found convenient, and the oil, or 

liquid spermaceti, baled out with a vessel attached to a 

long pole, and thus taken in and saved. As there is no 


little risk attending this mode of getting the spermaceti, 
and a great deal of waste, the head is always taken on 
board, when not too large or heavy. 

‘The “case,” which is the name given by whalers to 
the head, sometimes contains from ten to fifteen barrels 
of oil and spermaceti. A single “ blanket-piece” not 
unfrequently weighs a ton, or upward. In hauling it 
up by the tackles, it careens the vessel over frequently 
to an angle of fifteen or twenty degrees, owing to its 
own great weight, combined with that of the whale, 
the upper surface of which it raises several feet out of 
the water. . . . It is afterwards dropped down into the 
hold or blubber-room, where it is cut up into blocks of 
a foot and a half or two feet in length, and eight or ten 
inches in width. These blocks are called “ horse- 
pieces.” The white, hard blocks, containing but little 
oil, and which are found near the “small,” and at the 
flukes, are called “white-horse.” The carcase of the 
whale, when stripped of its blubber, is cast loose, and 
soon sinks from the want of its buoyant covering.’ 

When the blubber is lowered into the hold, it is cut 
up into smaller pieces with sharp spades, in readiness 
for the ‘ mincers,’ who cut it into thin slices for the try- 
pot or copper. After the first cask of oil has been 
obtained, the fire is kept up with the dried pieces of 
blubber. According to Mr Browne, this is the most 
disagreeable part of the business. ‘ The try-works,’ he 
writes, ‘ are usually situated between the foremast and 
the main-hatch. In small vessels, they contain two or 
three large pots, imbedded in brick. 
oil from the whale’s case, or head, are baled into the 
pots before commencing upon the blubber. Two men 
are standing by the mincing-horse, one slicing up the 
blubber, and the other passing horse-pieces from a tub, 
into which they are thrown by a third hand, who re- 
ceives them from the hold. One of the boat-steerers 
stands in front of the lee-pot, pitching the minced 
blubber into the pots with a fork. Another is stir- 
ring up the oil, and throwing the scraps into a wooden 
strainer. We will now imagine the works in full ope- 
ration at night. Dense clouds of lurid smoke are curl- 
ing up to the tops, shrouding the rigging from the view. 
The oil is hissing in the try-pots. Half-a-dozen of the 
crew are sitting ou the windlass, their rough, weather- 
beaten faces shining in the red glare of the fires, all 
clothed in greasy duck, and forming about as savage a 
looking group as ever was sketched by the pencil of 
Salvator Rosa. The cooper and one of the mates are 
raking up the fires with long bars of wood or iron. 
The decks, bulwark, railing, try-works, and windlass, 
are covered with oil and slime of black skin, glisten- 
ing with the red glare from the fires. Slowly and dog- 
gedly the vessel is pitching her way through the rough 
seas, looking as if enveloped in flame. 

“* More horse-pieces!” cries the mincer’s attendant. 

“ Horse-pieces !” echoes the man in the waist. 

“Scraps!” growls a boat-steerer. 

* By and by the captain comes up from the cabin to 
see how things are progressing. He peeps into the 
pots, and observes in a discontented tone, * Why don’t 
you keep that ’ere oil stirred? It’s all getting black.” 
Then he takes a look into the mincer’s tub. “ That 
wont do. Make bible leaves of ’em!” Then he looks 
at the men on the windlass. “Hey! all idle! Give 
these fellows something to do. We can’t have idlers 
about now.”’ 

The captain, however, soon disappears, and the men 
enjoy themselves in the usual sailor manner, by singing 
songs or telling stories. ‘ About the middle of the watch 
they get up the bread-kid, and after dipping a few bis- 
cuits in salt-water, heave them into a strainer, and boil 
them in the oil. It is difficult to form any idea of the 
luxury of this delicious mode of cooking on a long 
night-watch. Sometimes, when on friendly terms with 
the steward, they make fritters of the brains of the 
whale, mixed with flour, and cook them in the oil. 
These are considered a most sumptuous delicacy. Cer- 
tain portions of the whale’s flesh are also eaten with 


A few barrels of | 
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relish, though, to my thinking, not a very great luxury, 
being coarse and strong. Mixed with potatoes, how- 
ever, like “ porpoise balls,” they answer very well for 
variety. A good appetite makes almost any kind of 
food palatable. I have eaten whale-flesh at sea with as 
much relish as I ever ate roast-beef ashore. A trying- 
out scene has something peculiarly wild and savage in 
it—a kind of indescribable uncouthness, which renders 
it difficult to describe with anything like accuracy. 
There is a murderous appearance about the blood- 
stained decks, and the huge masses of flesh and blubber 
lying here and there, and a ferocity in the looks of the 
men, heightened by the red, fierce glare of the fires, 
which inspire in the mind of the novice feelings of 
mingled disgust and awe. But one soon becomes accus- 
tomed to such scenes, and regards them with the indif- 
ference of a veteran in the field of battle. I know of 
nothing to which this part of the whaling business can 
be more appropriately compared than to Dante’s pic- 
tures of the infernal regions. It requires but little 
stretch of the imagination to suppose the smoke, the 
hissing boilers, the savage-looking crew, and the waves 
of flame that burst now and then from the flues of the 
furnace, part of the paraphernalia of a scene in the 
lower regions.’ 

The book from which the foregoing passages are 
taken, affords another instance of the adventurous 
spirit prevalent among the inhabitants of the United 
States. Such instances are not rare in American lite- 
rature. Mr Browne’s work will not be the least valu- 
able if he should succeed in causing some restraint to 
be placed on the unbridled tyranny of the whaling cap- 
tains, of which his volume contains several examples. 
Many lives are annually sacrificed, and many a brave 
fellow’s spirit crushed for ever, from this cause alone. 
There is no class of whale-men, as in this country ; and 
many young men are inveigled into the service under 
delusive promises, who, at the expiry of their three 
years’ cruise, find themselves penniless from the rapa- 


cious knavery which has beset them at their outfit, 


and during the whole voyage. It is to be hoped that 
the American authorities, for their own sakes, will no 
longer neglect a class on whose industry so great a por- 
tion of their commerce depends. 


PUTTING OUT THE AURORA. 


Any one who has lived long in London, and who has 
paid ordinary attention to the passing occurrences of 
| the hour, must have been startled more than once by 
| the cry of ‘ Fire!’ and the almost simultaneous rattle 
and rumble of the engines consequent upon it. We 

have often, during our residence in the great capital, 
| left our books and our comfortable chimney corner to 
observe not merely the fire, and the sublime spectacle 
which a large one invariably offers, but the behaviour 
of the crowd, and to listen to the conversation of those 
whose curiosity was excited. Upon one occasion, in 
particular, we felt more than ordinary interest in the 
ery. We heard ‘Fire!—fire!’ shouted by numerous 
voices; and turning out into the street in a cold night 
of December, saw the people gathering at their doors, or 
looking out of their windows, and the ragged urchins, 
that always swarm in great cities, rushing towards the 
supposed scene of the conflagration. The sky was red 
as with fire. Each man asked his neighbour where the 
mischief was. ‘It is at Blackheath,’ said one: ‘ it must 
be there, or at Lee, or Lenisham, or Bromles—the glow 
is clearly in that direction.’ ‘ Perhaps it is at Green- 
wich,’ said a second. ‘ It is undoubtedly in the vicinity 
of Greenwich,’ chimed in a third. ‘It is very awful,’ 
saidafourth. ‘There go a lot of boys after the engines,’ 
said a fifth ; ‘they can tell us where the fire is.’ A boy 
being seized hold of by the last speaker, he was asked 
where the engines were going to. ‘Down the Kent 
road somewhere,’ said he; ‘the flames are in that 
direction.’ And all the crowd looked, and so they were. 
—_— rattled after engine, followed at short intervals 


by rapid pedestrians of all ages, but chiefly by young 
men and women, eager to see the sight. Hundreds anj 
thousands of people were astir in every quarter of the 
metropolis, many of them expressing the regret so com. | 
mon to the Londoners, that the conflagration was not | 
in the immediate vicinity, that they might enjoy the | 
excitement and the luxury of looking at it; and, to do | 
them justice, the still greater luxury and excitement of 
aiding to put it out. All the night long the firemen | 
were on the alert, buckling on their helmets, preparing | 
their ‘hose, and driving, as on an errand of life op | 
death, through the stony highways of the capital. Ajj | 
the night long, however, there was a most provoking | 
indistinctness of intelligence as to the precise locality | 
of the enemy which they were to combat. Meantime 
the sky grew redder and redder, as if suffused with the 
hazy glow of a burning city forty miles off, and not 
with the reflection of any smaller conflagration at g 
nearer distance. Spiral shoots, as of immense volumes 
of sparks, were projected on the azure forehead of the 
sky; and at each deepening of the colour a shudder ran 
through the multitude, and women whispered to women 
their earnest hopes that no human creatures, no mothers 
and young children, were at these moments perishing 
in the flames. Sometimes the reflection grew fainter, 
and then a hope spread through the multitude that the 
worst was over, that the danger was past, that the 
fire had burned itself out, or that the engines had sue- 
cessfully battled with the destroyer. Ultimately the 
reflection grew paler and paler still, and flickered away 
to nothing. ‘The people retired to their beds, and con- | 
soled themselves with the idea that they should know 
all the particulars of the fearful damage, and slake 
their ‘ burning’ curiosity, in the newspapers of the next 
morning. . 

The newspapers of the next morning did not, hovw- 
ever, afford the information desired. They had no ac- 
counts in large letters, or any letters, of the conflagra- 
tion; and either those ready purveyors of intelligence 
were for once in arrear with a matter of public noto- 
riety, or would announce it in the course of the morn- 
ing, and give it all the importance desirable from a 
second or third edition; or there had been a mistake 
altogether, and the supposed fire was no fire at all. 
The latter supposition ultimately proved to be the cor- 
rect one. The people had been deceived. The re- 
flection in the sky proceeded from a brilliant aurora 
borealis. The firemen had had their labour in vain, 
and had returned home long ere morning with the 
full conviction of the delusion of which they had been 
the victims. 

The incident reminded us that men in all ages had 
made similar mistakes in the moral world, and that 
this street occurrence might stand as a type and symbol 
of the oft-repeated efforts of ignorant men to destroy a 
glory which they did not understand—to quench the 
light of heaven upon the apprehension that it proceeded 
from a fire of the earth, and was of the earth, earthy; 
and to wage a finite war with the splendours of the In- 
finity. A great fireman of this class was ‘ Melitus, the 
son of Melitus, of the borough @f Pitthos.’ He declared 
upon oath to the people of Athens that ‘ Socrates, son 
of Sophroniscus, of the borough of Alopece, was guilty 
of not believing in the gods which the state believed in, 
and of introducing other new divinities; that he was 
guilty, moreover, of corrupting the young, and de- 
manded against him the penalty of death.’ ‘The people 
of Athens believed that this fire of heaven in the soul 
of Socrates was a mortal and earthly fire that would 
damage their city. They listened, therefore, to the cry 
of ‘ Melitus, the son of Melitus, of the borough of 
Pitthos ;’ they extinguished the life-light in the frail 
tenement of an old man’s body, and found, when they 
had done so, that there was an aurora still shining—an 
aurora of truth, which their puny efforts could not ex- 
tinguish from heaven or from earth. They, like the 
Londoners, had attempted ‘ to put out the aurora.’ 

When the Jews and the Komans, in the early ages 
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of Christianity, and the Inquisition at a later period, 
sought by the cross, the rack, the stake, the boiling 


| work of its extinction. 
| heavenly for them—it was beyond the reach of their 
| water-pipes; and the ignorant ‘ brigades’ bestowed 
| their trouble in vain, in consequence of not being able 
| todistinguish the difference between a chimney on fire 
| and the splendours of the aurora. 
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ecaldron, the thumb-screw, and the gibbet, to destroy 
Christianity in the persons of its most illustrious teach- 
ers, they made the same mistake. They imagined the 
light of heaven to be an incendiary fire; they strove 
to direct their powers of extinction against it: they 
prought out their terrible engines, they traversed the 
earth in search of the spreading flames, that they might 
annihilate them. All in vain. The glow was a glow 
in the Infinitude; the glory was from above, and all 
their efforts were unable to obscure it. They could not 
h the aurora, 

One more instance will suffice. Friar Bacon, the 
greatest scholar of his age and nation, was too wise for 
his time. His light shone too brilliantly before men. 
It was thought to be the light of hell, and not of heaven 
—a fire to be extinguished with as much promptitude as 
possible, for the safety of the people. He was put into 
prison for being wise. He was cut off from his friends, 
his studies, his books, and subjected to such cruel pri- 
yations, that he was often on the point of perishing 
with hunger. He procured his liberty by chance, en- 


| joyed it for a few years, and was again, at the age of 
| sixty-four, put into a dungeon, where he remained for 
|| ten years. 
| ever. It shines even yet. 


They could not extinguish his light, how- 
They could not put out the 
aurora. 

There is no necessity for citing the stories of Galileo, 
Harvey, Jenner, and scores of others equally appro- 
priate. In all these cases the light was an alien light 
to the people. They saw it shining; but not under- 
standing it, they thought it could not be good; and not 
being good, that they were called upon to aid in the 
But in each case it was too 


The same causes are still in operation. Let us take 
care that by no fault of ours we run on any such foolish 
errands. If we see a great light upon the horizon, do 
not let us hastily conclude that because it has recently 
appeared—because it was not there when we last looked 


| —because we do not understand it—that it must of 
| necessity be a light of mischief—the reflection of a con- 


flagration—the result of incendiarism—a thing born of 


| evil, and spreading evil—or that we are called upon, as 
| good citizens, to aid in its extinction. 


Let us be con- 
vinced, before we move in the matter, that it is not an 
aurora, and thereby save our zeal for the more profit- 
able occasion when there may be a real fire in our own 
street; and when our own house, or that of our neigh- 
bour, may be in danger of destruction. 


THE RATS OF THE CHATELET. 


Tut the period of the Revolution, Paris possessed an 
ancient prison, more like a fortress than a jail, called 
the Grand Chatelet. ‘This old structure was situated 
on one of the quays facing the Rue St Denis, and was 
of imposing height and appearance. In the course of 


| the terrible doings of 1792, the Chatelet ceased to be 
|) ued as a prison, and was partly demolished. The 
| remainder, as national property, was sold to a private 
| individual, in whose hands it remained till 1813, when 
| the whole was cleared away to enlarge the adjoining 


square. 
On taking possession of the edifice, the private pro- 
prietor just mentioned found that he was by no means 


| to be the sole tenant of the building. The dungeons, 


vaults, and many passages above and below the ground 
were discovered to be in possession of rats, to an extent 
beyond all power of calculation. In vain had the ac- 
cesses to the lower caverns been built up, and other 
means adopted to free the upper apartments from the 
intrusion of these visitors: the family, on taking pos- 


session, beheld, to their dismay, whole legions of rats 
pouring in upon them. Regardless of everything, and 
impelled by hunger, they filled the rooms, overran the 
beds and other furniture, and scampered about with 
unconcern along the passages, and up and down the 
stairs. ' 

M. Dulaure, the new proprietor, did not suffer this 
invasion without attempting a repulse. His first plan 
was to buy a great number of cats, and these were let 
loose on the foe. A short experience proved the futility 
of the effort. The cats devoured what they killed, and 
therefore destroyed no more rats than they could eat. 
Besides, after a few days, the cats became disgusted 
with the occupation. They had eaten so many rats, 
that all relish for them was gone. Occasionally they 
would still attack a few stragglers, but the rats defended 
themselves so vigorously, that the cats were almost al- 
ways vanquished. 

As the war of attack ceased, the rats assumed their 
wonted confidence. Discovering, by experience, that the 
best times for visiting the family were during meals, 
they made their appearance regularly every day at 
breakfast and dinner, when, sitting down quietly near 
the table, they would wait patiently for some crumbs, 
seemingly expecting them as a right, which they took 
the trouble to pick up. Unable to repel these disagree- 
able guests, both masters and servants, tired of the 
continual warfare, came to the determination of setting 
apart the rats’ share. Thus a quantity of scraps was 
abandoned to them each day, and, strange to say, their 
depredations became less frequent ; but, doubtless wish- 
ing to thank their entertainers for this kind proceeding, 
they appeared in greater numbers than ever at the 
usual hours: some of the more youthful led the old 
gray-headed rats with all the assurance of intimate 
acquaintances introducing their friends. 

One of their number, nearly white with age, always 
walked slowly and heavily, taking care to pass as near 
as it could to a large cat, which was obliged to be content 
with raising its back and sputtering, without daring to 
attack the offender. This rat was of an extraordinary 
size: the poor cat was, however, no coward, as was 
easily perceived from its being minus an ear, and hay- 
ing a dreadfully scarred face; but poor Tom recognised 
such a dreadful adversary in this old patriarch, that 
he was willing enough to abuse him, but ventured no 
further. 

The inhabitants of the Chatelet gave this rat the 
name of Gaspard, and he soon became familiar with 
this appellation, always turning to look in the direction 
from whence he was called. M. Dulaure, having seen 
Gaspard several times, gave him the name of the 
‘ Nestor of the Tribe.’ 

Whenever one attempted to chase these strange 
visitors, it was always remarked that Gaspard retreated 
as slowly as ever—though he could have trotted much 
faster, if he had chosen so to do—and that his compa- 
nions never lost sight of him, appearing always ready 
to defend and protect him if necessary. 

It was soon found to be perfectly useless to wage war 
against the rats, the vast numbers setting all available 
powers of destruction at defiance: their agility, as well 
as the danger of their bites, had completely discouraged 
the servants. Poison and traps obtained no better 
success than cats; and so great was their instinct, that 
they learned to detect poison, and turned away from 
the traps. The cats having learned wisdom by ex- 
perience, attempted nought but a war of ambuscade, 
that was neither frequent nor successful enough to be 
‘of great service, and in which they often proved them- 
selves less knowing than their adversaries. To an 
Englishman, it will appear somewhat remarkable that 
a few terrier dogs were not tried as an engine of ex- 
tirpation. Such a dog as the famed Billy, for example, 
would probably have cleared the house in a week ; but 
the French do not appear to possess this useful variety 
of the canine species, or at all events it was not thought 
of on the present occasion. 
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It would be amusing to detail all the plans abortively 
attempted to quell the rats. At one time the inha- 
bitants of the Chatelet succeeded in enticing a number 
of them into a room where several trains of sulphur 
and powder had been previously laid: this met with 
some success ;" but those who escaped having retained 
the memory of the smell, it was quite impossible to 
allure them a second time. They, however, had dread- 
ful battles in the vaults amongst themselves, and when 
a victory was won, or a suspension of arms took place, 
the survivors regaled themselves on the dead and dying, 
by which means the nation was no doubt relieved in 
times of scarcity. Truly, if a method could have been 
found of breathing discord amongst them, in order to 
raise civil war, it would have been the most efficacious 
means of destroying them. 

It was long ere the poor servant-maids could get 
over the terror they felt at the constant apparition of 
these animals: they were to be seen everywhere, even 
creeping up on the skirts of the women and children, 
but running off at the slightest scream, never attempt- 
ing to bite, if not retained, of which there was little 
danger. They evidently liked warmth, as they would 
lie down quietly under the blankets, on the beds, and 
even beside the sleepers ; but as they were not famished, 
the only harm they did was to cause alarm and dis- 


The final demolition of the Grand Chatelet at once 
dispersed this extraordinary colony of rats. Turned 
out of their ancient homes, they fled to the surrounding 
streets, and endeavoured to find a lodgment in the 
houses. The inhabitants, however, were on their guard, 
and many were killed. There was something almost 
melancholy in the fate of these poor creatures. Shut 
out from human habitations, great bands of them wan- 
dered about like emigrants seeking a settlement, and 
were fain to take refuge on the banks of the Seine, and 
in the common sewers of the city. Little by little they 
disappeared ; and it is believed that many found refuge 


and food in some large grocery stores at the corner of 
the Rue St Denis ; with what satisfaction to the owners, 
we are unable to say. 


THE JEWISH CHARACTER. 

It is the fashion in this country to decry the Jews—to 
represent them as invariably sordid, mercenary, avaricious, 
and griping—indeed to carry the charges laid against them 
to such a length, as to associate with their names a spirit 
of usury amounting to the most flagrant and dishonourable 
extortion. And these charges have been repeated so often, 
and echoed seriously by so many persons deemed a re- 
spectable authority, that the prejudice against the Jews 
has become interwoven with the Englishman’s creed. But 
the exceptions have been mistaken for the rule; and, 
strange as the assertion may sound to many ears, we boldly 
proclaim that there is not a more honest, intelligent, hu- 
mane, and hospitable class of persons on the face of the 
earth than the Jews. The fact is, when an Englishman is 
broken down in fortune, and can no longer raise funds by 

mortgage on his estate, nor by the credit of his name, he 
| flies to the money-lender. Now, Jews are essentially a 
financial nation ; and money-broking, in all its details, is 
their special avocation. The class of Israelite money- 
lenders is, therefore, numerous; and it is ten to one that 
the broken-down individual who requires a loan ad- 
dresses himself to a Jew, even if he take the money- 
lender living nearest to him, or to whom he is first recom- 
mended. Well, he transacts his business with this Jew ; 
and as he can give no security beyond his bond or his bill, 
and as his spendthrift habits are notorious, he cannot of 
course obtain the loan he seeks, save on terms proportionate 
to the risk incurred by the lender. Yet he goes away, and 
denounces the Jew as a usurer. But does this person 
reflect that, had he applied to a Christian money-broker, 
the terms would have been equaily high, seeing that he 
had no real security to offer, ae that his name was already 
tarnished? Talk of the usury of the Jews—look at the 
usury practised by Christians! Look at the rapacity of 
Christian attorneys !—look at the greediness of Christian 
bill-discounters !—look, in a word, at the money-making 
spirit of the Christian, and then call the Jew the usurer 


»* 


par excellence! It is a detestable calumny, a vile preju- 
dice, as dishonourable to the English character, as it js | 
unjust towards a generous-hearted race ! — Mysteries of | 
London, [We cordially agree in this manly defence of 4 | 
cruelly-misrepresented people. } 


—_ 


HOPE. 


Tue future is man’s immemorial hymn: 
In vain runs the present a-wasting ; 
To a golden goal in the distance dim 
In life, in death, he is hasting. 
The world grows old, and young, and old, 
But the ancient story still bears to be told. 


Hope smiles on the boy from the hour of his birth; 
To the youth it gives bliss without limit ; 

It gleams for old age as a star on earth, 
And the darkness of death cannot dim it. 

Its rays will gild even fathomless gloom, 

When the pilgrim of life lies down in the tomb. 


Never deem it a Shibboleth phrase of the crowd, 
Never call it the dream of a rhymer; 
The instinct of nature proclaims it aloud— 
WE ARE DESTINED FOR SOMETHING SUBLIMER. 
This truth, which the witness within reveals, 
The purest worshipper deepliest feels. 
—Schiller. 


J. C. Maneoay, 


| 
NOVEL USE OF EGGS. } 
In some parts—for example, in the province of Jauja— | 
hens’ eggs are circulated as small coins, forty-eight or fifty | 
being counted for a dollar. In the market-places and in | 
the shops, the Indians make most of their purchases with | 
this brittle sort of money: one will give two or three eggs | 
for brandy, another for indigo, and a third for cigars, 
These eggs are packed in boxes by the shopkeepers, and | 
sent to Lima. From Jauja alone several thousand loads | 
of eggs are annually forwarded to the capital.—Tschudi’s | 
Travels in Peru, I 


THE DANE OF THE TOWN THE BOON OF THE COUNTRY. 

The very refuse of the materials which have served as 
food and clothing to the inhabitants of the crowded city, 
and which, if allowed to accumulate there, invariably and 
inevitably taint the air, and render it pestilential, promptly 
removed and spread out on the surface of the surrounding 
country, not only give it healthfulness, but clothe it with 
verdure, and endue it with inexhaustible fertility—Dr 
Southwood Smith’s Evidence before the Health of Towns’ Com- 


mission. 


CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


A work for some time in considerable request has now been added | 
to the EpucationaL Course—‘ ARITHMETIC, THEORETICAL AND | 
Practica,’ which, while serving as a sequel to the ‘ Introduc- | 
tion to Arithmetic,’ formerly published, forms an independent — 
treatise, conducting the pupil from the first steps in the science of | 
numbers to that stage where it becomes necessary to adopt the | 
more general symbols of Algebra. 

By the addition of this work, the series of books in the Epvu- | 
CATIONAL Course on the science of Number and Measurement 
(Mathematics) may be said to be camplete. The list is as fol- 
lows :— 

Introduction to Arithmetic. Price 1s. 

Arithmetic, advanced treatise, now issued. Price 2s. 6d. 

The Elements of Algebra, in two Parts, each 2s. 6d. 

A Key to the Elements of Algebra. Price 2s. 6d. 

Plane Geometry, or Simson and Playfair’s Euclid extended 
and improved. Price 2s. 61. 

A Key to Plane Geometry. Price 2s. 

Solid and Spherical Geometry. Price 2s. 6d. 

Practical Mathematics, two Parts, each 4s. 

Mathematical Tables. Price 3s. 6d. 
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